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a . peAst to West, from North to South, 
everywhere, the musician, the dealer, 
the artist, the amateur, the judge, the 
specialist and expert, all now acknowledge 
that never before have Chickering & Sons 
made Pianos with such magnificent artistic 
attributes as the uprights and grands now 
made by that famous and distinguished old 
firm. They are models of scientific and 
artistic Piano-building; they are wonderful 
instruments.” - Musical Courier, March 4, 1896. 
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Victoria Tilting Saddle 


Is Used Exclusively on Victoria Bicycles. 
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Ladies who wish the best invariably select a 


VICTORIA BICYCLE. 


It is stronger than any other, will wear longer and run easier. Its graceful lines and 
handsome finish commend it to women of taste and refinement and distinguish it from 
all competitors. 

THE VICTORIA TILTING SADDLE will be greatly appreciated by those who 
experience difficulty in mounting. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. DETROIT. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 





























Brown’s French Dressing 


Has polished Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes for Forty Years. A poor 
article would have been discarded long ago, and while many inferior 
preparations have ye 5 ae tary BROWN’S is still known everywhere. 
A brilliant, reliable polish that will not hurt the shoe or soil the skirt 
in wet weather. Most economical in quantity and quality. . . . . 


8a BE SURE you get BROWN’S. -@a 


Made by B. F. BROWN & CO., - - Boston, Mass. 
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For Dress 
Occasions__-~>> 








We are pleased to 
offer a shoe perfect in 
‘detail. A style authen- 
tically correct for gen- 
tlemen’s wear. 
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Made of finest imported patent calf, with 
English custom toe, six buttons. Unsurpassed 
for service and style. 
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“Soft Voice.” 


An Easter message well interpreted by 
an Indian girl. 








O you see, Soft Voice, Easter ought 
to be the happiest day of the year 
to us—the resurrection gave such 
hope to the world. It was the 

triumph of love. If the great Teacher had not 

loved us so unselfishly and patiently, perhaps He 
would not have come back from the grave. 

“T can see how there is an every-day lesson in 
this for us. Just as long as we are loving and 
forgiving to people, we are able to rise above the 
things they may do to trouble us; but when 
bitterness and hate control our minds, we are 
surely dead to the things that make us better than 
the brutes. Love forces resurrection from that 
which is lowest in our natures and Easter teaches 
us its power. It seems very ungrateful to be 
unkind at Easter time.” 

Winifred Grey’s heart had grown very full 
while she talked. She seemed to have risen quite 
out of herself as she stood gazing thoughtfully 
across the prairie with an eloquent glow on her 
pretty young face. 

Soft Voice’s brown eyes watched her admir- 
ingly for a moment, then the Indian girl, glancing 
at the sun lowering to the Bad Lands on the 
western horizon, arranged her light blanket 
about her shoulders and swung herself easily up 
on the bare back of the pinto pony she was 
holding by a rope halter. 

“Thank you,” she said, in the gentle tones that 
had won her her name; ‘‘you help me much.” 

Winifred looked at her with a pleased smile. 
“I’m glad if I do,” she said. 

“When you tell me about things, I see clear,” 
added the Indian girl. 

“T have a book of beautiful things which Edna 
and I have been copying from books we’ve read, 
and I’ll lend it to you, Soft Voice,’’ said Winifred. 
“I’m sure there are many things in it that would 
help you. We’re all coming out to the camp on 
inspection day, and I’ll bring it then.” 

Soft Voice thanked her, starting the pony with 
a little kick in the ribs, and cantered away from 
Fort Strong across the plain to the Indian outpost, 
five miles distant, where her father was a sergeant 
in a troop of Cheyenne cavalry. 

Winifred sat down on the raised wooden plat- 
form under one of the light cannon that stood in 
a row just outside of Fort Strong. She had met 
Soft Voice as she was coming out of school, and 
had walked thus far with her. 

She felt a great interest in her Indian friend. 
Soft Voice had returned the previous fall from 
Carlisle, where she had been a student at the 
Indian school for several years. She had been 
forced back into the savage dress and primi- 
tive ways of her own people, but many of the 
deeper lessons she had learned at the school clung 
to her. She endeavored faithfully to live up to 
the best she knew, and she wanted to learn more. 

A great many Indians must be trying to strug- 
gle out of their darkness just as Suft Voice is, 
thought Winifred, and it seemed to her that when 
she was old enough to choose what her life should 
be, she would gladly devote it to helping them. 
She recalled the hungry expression of Soft Voice’s 
eyes as she listened to her explanation of Bible 
lessons, and a mist of missionary ardor rose in 
her own. 

At a short distance from where she sat two 
guard-house prisoners, with a sentry attending 
them, were making a bonfire of some rubbish 
they had collected about the post. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in April. Little 
bunches of yellow wild-flowers were peeping up 
here and there among the short new grass. By 
Easter Sunday the prairie would be in still fuller 
bloom. How nature glorified the precious day! 

A rustle of garments disturbed Winifred’s 
reflections, and Edna Kent’s brown dress and 
white pinafore appeared from around the cannon. 
She flung her books down on the platform with a 
little jerk and plumped herself beside them. 
Edna was a slight girl with a pale, sharp- 

















featured face shaded by long, auburn curls. She | leaned back against the cannon, and prepared to from the house, she saw Edna standing before 


looked out-of-sorts. * 


“T called you, Winny, as you were leaving | ‘Please lend me your book,’ before I'll give it to | row. 


school. 
querulously. 


“IT know, but I saw Soft Voice coming from | any such thing,” she said, quickly. 
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the post trader’s and I wanted to speak to her,”’ 
Winifred explained. 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“And by the way,” said Winifred, without 
noticing the disagreeable tone of the ejaculation, 
“where is the quotation-book ? I want it, please.” 

“What for?” 

“I thought I would like to lend it to Soft Voice.” 

‘Well, I like that! It’s mine as much as it’s 
yours !”” 

“Of course it is,” said Winifred, rather im- 
patiently, “‘but I don’t see why I shouldn’t lend 
it to Soft Voice for a few days.” 

Edna’s brown eyes snapped. She was ina vexa- 
tious mood. “You’ve no right to lend my property 
without asking my permission,” she declared. 

“Oh, how silly!’ exclaimed Winifred. ‘She 
isn’t going to hurt the book.” 

“That isn’t the question ; it’s your lending my 
things without asking me.’’ 

Winifred’s lip curled. ‘‘Upon my word, Edna, 
you do act childishly sometimes!” she said. 

“I don’t care if I do,’ returned Edna. She 





I wanted you to wait for me,” she said, | you,”’ she continued. | 


VOICE. 


**You’ve got to say, | her father’s quarters at the other end of the officers’ 
She was looking toward Winifred. 

“She’s waiting for me,” thought Winifred. 
| “She’d like to make up now! That’s her way. 
| She thinks she can do anything she likes one 
minute, and pretend she’s sorry and be friends 
the next. But I don’t intend to have anything 
more to do with her!” 

So, instead of going around by the sidewalk, 
she cut across the parade-ground to the north 
side of the garrison square, where school was 
held in a lower room of the soldiers’ barracks. 
Edna glanced at her ruefully when she entered a 
few minutes later, just as the bell rang for school 
to begin. 

“Tl take the compositions now, girls,’ Miss 
Allen said, during the morning. “I'll look over 
them between now and Monday, and decide who 
is to have the colonel’s prize.” 

There was a little murmur of “Edna!” through 
the room, by way of conviction that she would 
win the prize. 

Colonel Crane had offered a prize for the best 
essay on Montana, and all the older scholars had 
been trying to win it. There were six children 
of officers, and a dozen or more from the soldiers’ 
families. 

When the compositions were brought forth 
there was a little stir, and Edna was conscious of 
a general interest in her direction as she took out 
her geography. She had the gift of writing 
easily, and she had been working carefully at her 
composition for several weeks. She felt no hesi- 
tation in submitting it now, and she did hope it 

would win the prize, as every one expected. 

She opened the geography. The paper 
was not there. She ran over the 
leaves of the book hastily, then slowly 
and carefully. Then she put down 
the book and began to rummage her 
desk nervously. 

Suddenly she let her hands drop at 
her sides and uttered a dismayed ex- 
clamation. Miss Allen looked inquir- 
ingly at her. 

“My composition is destroyed !” cried 
Edna. “I remember now I took it out 
of my geography yesterday and put it 
in another book to take home and—and 
I threw it into the fire!” She glanced 
with a scarlet face at Winifred. 

A cold expression came to Winifred’s 
face. She bent her eyes on her 
lesson. The other scholars and 
Miss Allen felt very sorry for 
Edna, knowing how industriously 
she had worked over her com- 
position. Miss Allen said that if 
she could re-write it she might 
have until Monday to bring it in. 

Edna was so much disturbed 
that she could not study. Miss 
Allen kindly let her go. She ran 
to the place of the bonfire, hoping 
to find some scraps of her work. 

This was Thursday. Edna did 
not come to school on Friday. 
When Winifred passed Captain 
Kent’s quarters on her way to 
school she saw her writing at a 
table near the window. At noon 
Edna was there, and late in the 
afternoon she was still hard at 
work. Her little figure had drooped 
into a tired attitude so that her 
curls lay on the table. 

“Well, you won’t get it unless you do,” Edna| Winifred’s mouth compressed into a hard line. 
returned, composedly. She would not allow herself to feel sorry for 

“See if I won’t,” cried Winifred, springing up, | her friend. 
thoroughly provoked. “I'll go ask your mother She was not sorry when she looked out next 
to give it to me.” morning and saw the saddle-horses in front of 

“Well, now you'll never get it!” exclaimed | nearly every house but Edna’s. 

Edna, diving into her school-bag with a wicked| “She doesn’t deserve to go,” Winifred said to 
little impulse. ‘I’ve got it here and I’m going | herself, as she fastened on her riding cap. ‘She 
to—” she ran quickly toward the bonfire—‘‘burn | ought to have the disappointment!” 

it up!” she finished by flinging it into the flames.| It was the Saturday of the month on which 

Through the cloud of anger in Winifred’s eyes Colonel Crane inspected Camp Cheyenne, and 
she watched the flutterings of a paper that had | several officers and ladies had made up a party 
been pulled out of the bag with the blank-book. | to ride out with him. Winifred and Edna 

For a moment she was so completely stunned,| had been looking forward to the trip for several 

by Edna’s malicious act that she could not have weeks. 

spoken if she had tried. Then, leaving the paper,| Captain Grey inquired for Edna as the gay 
she turned about and walked quickly back into little cavalcade rode out of Fort Strong, and 
the post. | Winifred replied indifferently that she believed 

It seemed to her that nothing could ever make | some school work was keeping her at home. 

her forgive Edna or like her again. | It was a perfect day, with a cloudless sky. 

At nine o’clock each morning guard-mount call | The prairie turf was still soft and elastic from 

brought a little burst of school children out into | recent rains. The birds were calling here and 
the post. The next day, when Winifred came | there among the sage-brush ; the wild-flowers were 


enter into a wordy contest. 


Winifred’s face flushed darkly. ‘“‘I sha’n’t say 
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beautiful. But, somehow, in spite of all the 
loveliness about her, Winifred was not enjoying 
herself as much as she expected. 

Camp Cheyenne was in a stockade-like enclos- 
ure, where, in small log houses set in rows, the 
Indian soldiers lived with their families. Women 
and children made bright groups about the doors 
as Colonel Crane’s party rode into the post. 

An Indian trumpeter, with his hair in two long 
braids, sounded a call on his bugle, and the 
inspection began at once. 

Winifred hooked up her habit, and accompanied 
Colonel Crane and her father as they went from 
house to house, observing everything critically and 
giving an order here and there. The majority of 
the quarters were satisfactorily neat. 

When the party came to Soft Voice’s home 
Winifred inquired for her of her mother, High 
Ear, who stood by her husband, displaying her 
good housekeeping to the officers with visible 
pleasure. She explained by signs that her daughter 
was outside the camp. 


Winifred ran out toward the place which the | 


Indian woman had indicated, and presently dis- 
covered Soft Voice’s turkey-red calico dress 
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of the white wilc flowers to Edna. ‘‘Let us each 
keep one to press,” she said. ‘‘When I look at 
mine I shall always think of Soft Voice’s idea 
that anger makes an ugly blot on the world. I 
want to remember that.” 

A bugler came out of the barracks and sounded 
church-call on his shining bugle, and a little 
crowd of blue uniforms began to move toward 
the chapel. Winifred and Edna came out arm in 
arm. Each had a spray of the white flowers 
pinned on her dress. 

“We'll call it the love flower,” Edna said; and 
it was the commonest plant on the prairie. 

FRANCES MCELRATH. 
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Dirty—and a Tramp. 


A hazardous experiment in the Michigan 
woods that proved a success. 


“Say !’”’ called Manzanita Bosbyshell, her voice 
shrill with dismay and fright. “Say! here’s a 
boy fell in a faint right at the kitchen door!” 

At the second “say” Mr. Pepperell Pinney, a 





gleaming in an immense bed of white flowers. 
They were a variety of wild pea that grows 
everywhere on the Montana prairie. 

She was filling a large basket with the flowers 
and singing softly to herself. When Winifred 
came up, she clasped her shapely brown hands 
and smiled delightedly. 

“Well, Soft Voice, what are you going to do 
with so many flowers?” Winifred asked, pleas- 
antly. 

Soft Voice’s countenance clouded slightly. She 
hung her head and kicked pensively at the basket 
with her moccasined toe. After a moment she 
glanced up at Winifred with a shy smile. 

“Ill tell you,’ she answered, ‘“‘but perhaps 
you'll say I’m very bad. I’m picking them for 
Arrow, Brave Heart’s boy. This morning he 
came to our tepee—house,” she corrected herself, 
“and he took my pictures from my box, —all my 
pictures of the Carlisle teachers and you,—and he 
set them up and fired his arrow through them. 

“He said he. was a big chief, and he played to 
scalp in the old, dreadful way! And I came 
home and saw what he was doing, and my heart 
was bad at once. And I ran and caught him, 
meaning to beat him soundly. I am very wicked, 
I fear. The angers come so quick! And then 
I thought what you had said, that only through 
love do we help others, and my mind is to help 
all my people, and I was ashamed. 

**T could see how like an animal I had been for 
a moment. I was a shewolf, to tear him to 
pieces! I would have struck him, and the blows 
would have blazed anger in him like the fire my 
father strikes with his flint. I shut my eyes, 
and seemed to see a great black blot that was our 
hate darkening the beautiful Easter to-morrow. 
And I thought how you said, ‘Easter is the love 
day.’ So I let Arrow go gently, though he 
mocked at me. 

“And now I shall take these flowers to his 
mother, and she will heap him a bed in a corner 
of the home, and when he lies down he will love 
the fragrance and go to sleep with kind thoughts, 
and in the morning he will be sorry to have hurt 
me. So we will be all peace on the Easter day! 
Love is so good! This is what you have taught 
me.” 

Winifred’s eyes shrank from Soft Voice’s 
affectionate look. She was overcome with a 
sudden sense of hearty shame at her words. 

“Is it possible that the gentle Indian girl has 
learned anything of love and forgiveness from 
me—unwortay me?” thought Winifred. The 
hard, cold feeling that had held her heart for the 
past three days melted away. 

“Tt is easier to preach than to practise, I’m 
afraid, Soft Voice,” she said sadly. 

She stooped and plucked a handful of the 
flowers and put them in her belt with a quiet 
resolve. 

The visitors lunched with the officer in charge 
of Camp Cheyenne, and then returned to Fort 
Strong: Winifred rode silently beside her father. 
As soon as they reached home she hurried off to 
the cafion where she and Edna had quarrelled. 

Stooping down, she peered anxiously under the 
platform. Then, with a relieved look, she fished 
out a paper with her riding-whip. 

A few minutes later she opened the door of 
Captain Kent’s sitting-room. Edna, pale and 
tumbled, rose from her writing-table. She sent 
a downcast glance of inquiry to Winifred’s face, 
to learn in what spirit she had come. 


sharp-eyed, elderly man who sat reading his 
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turned from my door. You women folks just put 
him to bed. He aint more’n twelve year old, if 
he’s that, I judge, and he’s so little you can 
manage him easily. Bed’ll be good medicine for 
him, I guess.” 

The three women looked at each other. Then 
Manzanita ventured to speak. But she got no 
farther than, “‘La, Mr. Pinney —”’ 

“What d’ye mean by that?’ demanded Mr. 
Pinney. 

“Nothing,” replied Manzanita, ‘‘only there aint 
a bed, only the one for transients.” 

Now the room set apart for transients was the 
glory of the Pinney House. It was twelve feet 
square, and the only room in the house that was 
carpeted. It had a washbow] and pitcher all its 
own, set on a washstand that had a mirror hung 
above it. It had alsoa cake of perfumed soap, 
and a towel with a red border across each end. 

Any one familiar with that room who looked 
at the little fellow lying on his back in the yard 
could readily understand Manzanita’s ‘‘La, Mr. 
Pinney !’”’ for the boy was extremely dirty. 

“Suppose a transient should come along,” 
suggested the middle-aged widow, anxious if 
possible to save the best room from defilement. 





“PA PINNEY.” 


paper on the front and only porch of the Pinney 
House, turned his head to listen. 

**What’s that you say ?” he demanded, throwing 
down his paper and rising to his feet. 

‘*There’s a boy just fell in a faint at the kitchen 
door,” repeated Manzanita. 

“What are you doing for him? Nothing, of 
course,” he contemptuously replied to his own 
| question. “Go, lay him on his back with his 
| head low, and put some water on his face. I’m 
a-coming.” 

The commands of the proprietor of the Pinney 
House were always obeyed, and Manzanita at 
| once disappeared around the corner of the house 
whence she had come, and returned to the kitchen 
door. 

Mr. Pinney did not deign to follow her. 
Instead, he walked from the porch into the tiny 
office, and from the tiny office into the dining- 





There was no doubt of Winifred’s friendly’ room, where he steered as direct a course as he 


mood. She held out the paper. 

*“*Edna,” she said, gently, ‘‘I have brought your 
composition. Oh, dear, I am so sorry! I saw it 
blow under the platform when you were throwing 
the book into the fire, and I was too angry to 
tell you until now. I’m so ashamed!’ 

Edna’s arms were about her when she finished. 
“T am the one to be sorry,” she sobbed. ‘“‘For- 
give me for being so horrible ! 

“T have copied this for you,” she said, after a 
minute, handing Winifred a new blank-book 
almost filled with writing. ‘I found the old 


| could—considering that the dining-table, sur- 
| rounded with chairs, occupied the whole centre of 

the room—and presently appeared in the kitchen 
doorway looking down at the prostrate boy, who 
was receiving vigorous attention from Manzanita 
and two other hired women. 

“We're a-fetching him to all right,” volunteered 
the oldest, the middle-aged widow who did the 
| cooking. 

“So I see,” returned Mr. Pinney. “The 
questions now are, Who is he? and, Where’d he 
come from? and, What’s the reason of his 


burned stub of the quotation-book when I looked | fainting right now and here?” 


for my composition, with a good many of the 
references in it, so I knew where to find the 
things. I’ve been writing this instead of my 
composition. You can send it to Soft Voice to 
keep for an Easter present, if you like.” 

On Easter morning Winifred carried a bunch | 


No one being able to answer these questions, 
which Mr. Pinney had put in his most profound 
manner, he continued, ‘‘Very well. There’s 
places where they wouldn’t do it, places where 
the women folks are afraid of catching something ; 
but I don’t.care for that. Nobody was ever 








But all Mr. Pinney said was, *‘You scrub that 
boy clean and put him to bed. What’s he but a 
transient, I’d like to know?: I hope you don’t 
think he’s a reg’lar.” 

“Just as you say,” observed the middle-aged 
widow, dubiously. 

“Of course it’s just as I say,” returned Mr. 
Pinney, in his most tyrannical manner. ‘*What 
do I run the Pinney House for if things aint to 
be as I say? I'll step into the office and stir him 
up a dose of quinine. I don’t know as he’s 
coming down with chills and fever, but if he is 
that'll fix him. And if he aint that’s all the 
medicine there is to the Pinney House, and 
*twon’t hurt him, neither.” 

Like the accompaniment of an orchestra to this 
scene was the buzz of the sawmill, just far 
enough away to make itself constantly heard 
without interfering with whatever might be going 
on. For Pinneytown was in northern Michigan, 
with pine-trees all about the few houses that 
constituted the hamlet. In front of the Pinney 
House ran the old stage-road, comparatively 
unused now, since the railroad had stretched its 
line from Sebewaing to Ludington. 

**Now I don’t need to be in a hurry,” said Mr. 
Pinney. ‘The women’ll have to handle him 
kind of careful, and I guess I’ll let him rest in 
bed a bit before I go in on him with that quinine. 
Quinine’s a bitter dose, he’ll find, but not quite so 
bitter as the tramping I mistrust he’s been doing. 
It’s bad enough to see men tramping, but when 
the little boys take it up, why, it’s plumb terrible, 
that’s what it is. I guess while I’m waiting for 
the women I’l] step out and see if I can hear 
anything about him before he got to the Pinney 
House.” 

It was early in August, and the first person 
Mr. Pinney met was a woman coming down the 
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old stage-road with her basket full of whortle- 
berries as large as peas. 

“Pretty fine, these are,” said Mr. Pinney, by 
way of greeting. ‘You didn’t see any strangers 
this morning, did you, Mrs. Cole?” 

“Why, yes, I did,” answered Mrs. Cole. 
“Twas a man and a boy, and I was pretty well 
scairt at ’em, they were so dirty and vicious- 
looking; but I didn’t say anything, and they 
went on.” 

‘“How big was the boy ?” 

‘“*‘Why, he was real little and runty-looking.”’ 

“‘That’s him,”’ said Mr. Pinney, abruptly ; and 
after he had inquired of Mrs. Cole as to the 
direction from which they came, he turned back 
toward his own door. 

“Just as I thought,” said Mr. Pinney to 
himself. “Been a-tramping it. The man cut 
sticks, most likely, when he see the little fellow 
was all done out.”” He mused in silence a few 
moments, and then he went on, “He’s a brand 
that needs snatching from the burning, and I’l] 
have a snatch at him if I burn my fingers.” 

So saying, he mixed the quinine in a little clear 
water. ‘“‘Wonder if they’ve got him into bed 
yet?” He went to see. Yes; the boy was in bed 
in the transients’ room. 

‘Never give quinine on an empty stomach,” 
said Mr. Pinney, with authority. ‘Manzanity, 
fetch him a piece of huckleberry-pie.” 

Manzanita obeyed. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Pinney, upon the arrival 
of the pie, ‘‘you eat that.” The boy ate it feebly, 
but with evident enjoyment. 

“Now down with this dose. It’s bitter, but 
it'll do you good. You'll find I’m a truth-teller. 
I never try to make out that a thing’s sweet when 
itaint. That’s the devil’s business. He’s ruined 
many a boy, the devil has, just making out that 
bitter things are sweet. Now you lay there. I 
aint asking you any questions to-day.” 

The boy lay as he was bid, and presently fell 
into a stupid drowse, lulled by the buzzing of the 
sawmill. At noon the buzzing ceased, and the 
“‘reg’lars” came trooping in to dinner. And as 
they washed heads, faces and hands, some at the 
well and some at the kitchen sink, they heard 
from the widow and Manzanita the news of the 
new transient, and looked their comment into 
each others’ eyes over the crash towels they used 
in common. 

But no man thought it worth while to make an 
unfavorable remark ; fornot only did Mr. Pinney 
own the Pinney House, but the sawmill was 
his also. 

After all, it was nothing to them if he chose to 
take in forty little vagrants. He gave them good 
board for their money, and paid them good wages 
at the mill; and besides, saw to it that each man 
had his washing, ironing and mending done for 
him at reasonable rates. Why should they 
interest themselves in the matter? 

That night the middle-aged widow who did the 
cooking shook her head. ‘I’m afeard,” she 
said to Mr. Pinney, ‘that that boy’s in for a fit 
of sickness.” 

“Humph!” rejoined Mr. Pinney. ‘You see 
him eat that huckleberry-pie, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; and not wishing to be disrespectful to 
you, he hadn’t ought to have ate it, either.” 

**Pie—that is, good pie—never hurt anybody,” 
said Mr. Pinney, with dignity. ‘Especially 
when it’s topped off with a dose of quinine.” 

‘‘Have it your own way,” said the widow. 

“I’m going to,” replied Mr. Pinney. 

But he didn’t. The boy was really sick of a 
slow fever, and he ate no more pie for many a 
day. Mr. Pinney’s quinine bottle was empty 
when his patient began to mend. 

The first day the boy sat up Mr. Pinney was 
beside himself with importance. 

“T’ve missed my calling,” he said to himself. 
“Here I am a-keeping hotel, and running the 
post-office, and running a sawmill, when I’d 
really ought to have been a doctor. That boy 
was pretty sick, if I do say it myself. But if I 
was actually to start in at doctoring I wouldn’t 
do any of this fool pulse-feeling. No good on 
earth! Time and time again I felt that little 
feller’s pulse, and I didn’t know any more when 
I got through than I did when I began. So I 
just fell back on the natural method. When I 
saw by the looks of him that he needed a dose of 
quinine, he got it. And there he is a-getting up. 
That pulse-feeling is nothing but a trick of the 
trade.” 

It was late in August when, in Mr. Pinney’s 
opinion, his patient was well enough to be 
questioned. 

“T’m going to begin right down. to the begin- 
ning,” said Mr. Pinney, in a stern tone that did 
not match his kindly glance. “What’s your 
name? ‘Tell me the truth, now. I don’t want 
any Eliases.” 

The boy looked up at Mr. Pinney, but was in 
no wise awed by him. ‘“Cratty Chinn,” he 
answered easily. 

“What?” asked Mr. Pinney, as if he doubted 
his ears. 

“Cratty Chinn,” repeated the boy. 

“That'll do,” said Mr. Pinney, severely. 
“Mebbe that aint an Elias, but it sounds like 
one. I never heard a name like that before. I'll 
give you till to-morrow to think it over.” 

The next day came. ‘‘Now,” said Mr. Pinney, 
when he and his patient were alone, ‘‘we’ll begin 
over again. What’s your name?” 

“Cratty Chinn,” answered the boy, looking 
surprised. 
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“Cratty Chinn!” echoed Mr. Pinney, blankly. 
“You stick to it, do you?” 

“Course. You can call me Crat for short, if 
you want to. Everybody else does.”’ 

“Have you got a father?” 

‘““Nary.” 

“Nor any mother ?” 

“Nope. ” 

For a long time Mr. Pinney sat silent. By all 
the rules of romance the boy ought to have had 
parents somewhere, and he, Mr. Pinney, ought 
to have been permitted to restore the wanderer to 
his mourning home. Finally he rose. 

“Cratty,” he said, and the name almost stuck 


in his throat, “I guess you can stay here for a/ 


while.” 

Then Mr. Pinney went into the tiny post-office 
to sort the mail, and Cratty was-left alone. 

The next day Mr. Pinney renewed his efforts. 

“Cratty,” he said, ‘I’ve been thinking about 
you, and I don’t like the way you answered me 
yesterday when I asked you if you didn’t have a 


father and a mother. You had ought to have | 


showed some feeling when I asked them ques- 
tions; but instead of that, what did you say but | 
‘Nary!’ and ‘Nope!’ as impudent as any boy in | 
the street. Now what I want to know is, Where 
did you come from ?’’ 

“Bay City,” replied Cratty, promptly. 


“Hum. That’s a considerable distance from | 


here. Where’d you live when you was there?” 

“T didn’t live anywhere. I aint got any folks, 
and never had any, I reckon.” 

“Did you come on the cars?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That'll do for to-day, sir. 
sort of a ticket you had.” 

Cratty grinned. 

“*Taint anything to grin over,” said Mr. 
Pinney, solemnly. ‘You can go out and play, 
or hunt wintergreen leaves, or something. I 
guess you’re able,” he added, with a mandatory 
wave of his hand. 

Several days went by with no more questions 
for Cratty. At the end of that time Mr. Pinney, 
sitting in his office, tipped back his chair against 
the wall and noted the conclusions drawn from 
his own observation: “I said he was a brand 
that needed snatching, and I said I was going to 
have a snatch at him, even if*I burned my fingers. 
I guess I’m likely to burn ’em. I aint used to 
brands, any way.” 

Here Mrs. Belt appeared in the doorway. She 
had never really braved Mr. Pinney before, but 
wrath was in her eye as she said: 

“When boys take to fatting up on pies between 
meals, ’tis high time they baked some of ’em. 
’Taint only between breakfast and dinner, 
but betwixt dinner and supper as well, and a 
finish put on ’em just before bedtime. I know 
what I’m talking about, for I’ve watched him, 
and I saw him do it.” 

Mr. Pinney looked perplexed. 


I mistrust what 


This was a 


sudden and unlooked-for attack, and he was not | “7 


the man he had been a few weeks before. 

‘Talk about that boy being a transient,’ went 
on the widow, her temper rising; “‘he’s more 
reg’lar than the reg’larest of ’em. And he looks 
like an imp of Satan, with that felt hat wet and 
pulled out to a peak, and never off his head day 
nor night, so to speak. I wish them pies would 
all but choke him.” : 

Then Mr. Pinney rose with dignity. ‘Mrs. 
Belt, go back to your cooking,” he said. ‘“‘If the 
pies are eat up, make more. I'll see to Cratty.”’ 

“Yes, you’ll see to him,” rebelliously answered 
Mrs. Belt. ‘‘He’s bewitched you.” 

“He haint any more bewitched me than you 
have, Mrs. Belt.” 

“Me!” exclaimed the angry widow. 
bewitch anybody !” 

“T didn’t say you was capable of it,” remarked 
Mr. Pinney, dryly, and the widow departed with 
a snort. 

All around Pinneytown stretched unbroken 
pine woods. Deer had been found in the forest 
by skilful hunters, and there were rumors of bears. 
It was easy to go a little way into the wood, to 
clamber over huge, fallen trunks of trees, to search 
for and find wintergreen leaves. And it was just 
as easy to get lost. Yet nobody did get lost there 
until Mrs. Belt’s little niece came to visit her. 

She had not been in the house twenty-four 
hours before Mr. Pinney observed to himself, 
with secret joy, ‘“Cratty aint a-patching in 
mischief to her.” For Mr. Pinney was beginning 
to have great hopes of his “brand.” He had 
enlightened Cratty on the sinfulness of taking 
Mrs. Belt’s pies, not at all after the manner Mrs. 
Belt would have chosen if she had had a chance. 

“I know, Cratty,” he said, “that pie is good— 
everlastingly good. However, you must get 
along with two pieces for breakfast, and two for 
dinner, and two for supper. You must not take 
Mrs. Belt’s pies between meals when she don’t 
know it, for that aint any better than — You 
know what I mean, Cratty.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Cratty, soberly. 

Mr. Pinney remained silent a while. He felt 
that he had been severe by implication, if not by 
word. But Cratty saw only a leniency greater 
than he had ever known, and presently he said, 
“Say, I wish I’d let them pies be, Pa Pinney!” 
And with that he ran off briskly to play pranks 
on the men at the mill. 

Pa Pinney! Was the boy impudent or affec- 
tionate? 

“I’m never going to let go of that boy till I’ve 
snatched him. Seeing he’s got no folks, I don’t 


“Me 


_| finds it out.” 
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know where I’ll snatch him to; but I’ll snateh| We should have been kind to Tobe, but 
him into some good place yet. And I don’t) we were not. He was so inoffensive, and always 
believe my fingers’ll be more than scorched a| took even our meanest tricks in such good 
little, neither. ‘Pa Pinney,’ says he!—but I| humor, that we thought they surely could 
kind of like a boy to be some sassy.” | not hurt him much. And then it was such fun 

It was while he was absorbed in these pleasing | for us! 
reflections that Manzanita came running in. | Our parents allowed us a good deal of liberty 
“Say,” she cried, putting her frightened face in | on such occasions as Easter and All-Hallowe’en ; 
at the door, “‘say, little Eldilly Belt’s lost in the 
woods!” 

“What's that?” asked Mr. Pinney. 

‘‘Eldilly’s lost in the woods.” 

“Oh, I guess not. Nobody was ever lost in 
these woods.” 

“She is, she is!” cried Manzanita, ‘‘and Mrs. 
Belt’s most crazy. She just wants to know what 
her husband’s brother will say to her when he 







‘‘Humph!” said Mr. Pinney, when Manzanita 
had gone, ‘‘I hope he’ll say she can’t come here 
a-visiting again. I can’t abide any such children 
as she is.” Then he got up and went out to see 
what truth there-was in Manzanita’s report ; and 
he found it was even as she had said—Eldiily 
was lost in the woods. 

Then Mr. Pinney bestirred himself. He 
"ordered luncheon put up in pails, and all the 
| lanterns to be got ready, and though it was early 
in the afternoon, he called the hands from the 
mill, and taking Cratty with him, they all set out 
to search. And who was it but Cratty that 
found Eldilly, when all the men had given up 
looking ? 

“It’s taken me quite a spell to get to it,” said 
Mr. Pinney to himself, when at last the house 
was quiet. ‘‘Cratty haint got any folks. Where 
should I snatch him to but right here into the 
Pinney House, where I can keep an eye on 
him?” 

And then, although it was almost morning, 
Mr. Pinney sought out his “brand.” As his 
unshaded lamp entered the transient’s room, 
Cratty’s bright eyes flew open. 

“I just come to say, Cratty, that you’re a 
mighty good boy. The bears might have eat up | more, I think, than should have been granted 
that little girl if it hadn’t been for you—that is, if | had they known how we sometimes abused their 
there are any bears there. And I don’t want} confidence. ‘‘Anything for a lark,” was our 
you to think about leaving me.” motto, and we seldom stopped to consider the 

And as Mr. Pinney turned and went out, feelings and rights of others, especially where the 
Cratty answered, ‘‘All right!’’ and added, “‘Pa | ‘‘Norsks,” as we called the Olesons, were con- 
Pinney,” under his breath, and this time he was | cerned. 
not impudent. GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. We started for Rocky Run after dark that 
| night, almost a score of us, with pots and skillets, 
| salt and pepper, and a dinner-pail apiece filled 
| with doughnuts, cookies, bread and butter, and 


Tobe Oleson’s Easter Eggs. anything else we could coax our mothers to put 
| up for us, besides our eggs. Fun and laughter 


A —S into a log cabin causes seven hens | made the walk seem short. 
to be “‘set up in business.” 





WHAT TOM 


SAW. 


os 





“Hold on, fellows!” sung out Tom Baker, 
the inventor of most of our mischievous pranks 
for Easter, Tobe?” asked Tom | and frolics, as we came in sight of the Oleson 
Baker. | cabin at the edge of the woods. “Holdon! We 

““Ekks ?” repeated Tobe, quer- | don’t want to coax Tobe to go along with us; 
ulously. ‘‘Not vone ekks. Dose | probably he wouldn’t go, anyhow. But I’ll tell 
hen off ours dey kvit laying las’ you what we will do that will be capital fun, 
veek ; efery vone but two. Dey | and scare the wits out of the Norsks, big and 
yust go for set down all day.” | little.” 

A roar of laughter from Tobe’s schoolmates | “All right!” replied Sid Holmes. ‘We're 
greeted this announcement. - | ready for it if there’s fun in it. What is it?” 

“Well, never mind, Tobe,” continued Tom.| ‘Well, we’ll creep up still as mice,” explained 
“If they’ve all gone to setting, you'll have lots of | Tom. ‘You fellows all scatter along and hide 
hens, and eggs, too, by another Easter. The | in the fence corners in front, while I climb that 
rest of us fellows are going down to Rocky Run | scraggy oak that leans over the roof. Then 
to cook our eggs Saturday night, and if you had | when I’m ready I'll give a yell, and you all do 
some we'd stop for you as we go past.” the same, and I’ll drop on to the cabin, rattle 

“Better come along, anyhow, Tobe,” said Hal | |down off the back shed, and over the back 
Morris. ‘We'll give you all the eggs you can | fence out of sight before they can get out of the 

eat.” | house.” 

“No,” replied Tobe, ‘‘I can’t go for sure.” Squatted in the angles of the rail-fence, we 

We knew well enough why he did not want to | watched Tom steal cautiously toward the cabin, 
go. Tobe had found by sad experience that he | out of which the light streamed in several places 
was taken into our games and sports more for the | where the chinking had fallen from between the 
fun his awkward, foreign ways afforded us than rough logs. 
for any pleasure to him. His sensitive nature| Tom reached the tree, grasped a limb, and was | 
had so often been stung to the quick by our rude | about to draw himself up when he thought perhaps 
mirth that a look of homesick sadness seemed he had better see what the Norsks were all 
forever in his big blue eyes. In how many | doing. He crept close to the wall and peered 
schools would it have been different ? in. The light shining out enabled us to watch 

Tobe’s Scandinavian parents had come to the | him closely. 
neighborhood but a few years before. A fatal| It was a long time before Tom turned and 
illness soon after left Mrs. Oleson and granny reached for the limb again ; then his arm suddenly 
without means, and with a large flock of small | dropped, and wheeling about, he came a few 
children, of whom Tobias, or Tobe, as we called | steps toward us and beckoned us to draw near. 
him, was the oldest. There was no help for it, “Come on!” he whispered, as we approached. 
and the town, though it did so grudgingly, had to| “I want to show you something. Just look 
aid them. ‘ through that crack !” 

Where an angle in the road left a little three-| We were almost bursting with fun, but some- 
cornered plot a rude log cabin was built. Here | how, after we had seen the inside of the cabin, 
the Olesons took up their abode, and at the same | it didn’t bother us at all to restrain our laughter. 
time their hard, restless struggle for existence; | A bright fire of pine knots burned in the fireplace. 
for the pittance doled out to them would not have | At one side was granny and her spinning-wheel, 
kept starvation from the door if they had remained | surrounded by all the little Norsks; and every 
with idle hands. Many of the farmers kept| one, even the baby, a white-haired little tot of 
sheep, and granny’s old spinning-wheel buzzed | four years, was hard at work. 
and hummed, while Mrs. Oleson’s clicking} The tiny hands sorted the wool into little | 
needles converted the thick, home-spun yarn into | bunches, which others combed and brushed into | 
mittens and socks for half the neighborhood. long, fluffy rolls, which granny in her turn trans- 

Tobe worked for a neighboring farmer all | formed into one continuous thread, drawing it 
through the summer season, and although he | back and forth to insure an even thickness, and 
attended district school during the winter and | keeping her wheel in motion meantime by the | 
early spring, he did out of school hours what | steady tread of her foot. 
»would be considered a good day’s work for most | pale-cheeked mother made her needles fly as she 
boys of fourteen. narrowed off the thumb of a striped red and 

Though a hard student, he was not a very apt | white mitten which, by its size and colors, Tom at 
scholar, and we often wondered how he managed | once recognized as one of the pair his mother 
to keep fully abreast of the best of us in most of | had promised him: 
his classes, when he had to stay at home one or} On the wall directly opposite the fire, and 
two days every week to help his employer haul | where the bright blaze would best light up its 


OW many eggs have you got hid 














hay or wood. pages, Tobe’s history was held in place by 


At the other side the | 
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We noticed 





wooden pegs driven into the logs. 


that the book was opened at the picture of 
‘Washington crossing the Delaware,” which 


marked our lesson for the next Monday. 

In front and to one side sat Tobe, forming into 
an axe-helve the split half of a young hickory. 
One end of the stick rested against the log in 
front of him, the other against a wide leather 
belt about his waist. As he worked away with 
his drawing-knife he stopped now and then to 
read a line from the book. 

Half a dozen completed axe-helves stood in one 
corner. Evidently Tobe meant to take them to 
town and sell them. He was handy with tools, 
we knew, and made so good a helve that the 

men at the logging camps near by would use 

no other when they could get his make. 

The mother and younger children were 

talking in English, evidently for the pur- 

pose of self-education in that tongue, 
though their language was 
so badly broken and mixed 
with the Norsk that we 
could barely understand it. 
What were they talking 





about? Why, Easter and 
Easter eggs. No people 
more conscientiously ob- 


serve Christmas, Easter and 
all other days set apart to 
commemorate events in the 
life of our Saviour than do 
the Scandinavians. 

““Mudder,” said little 
Christine, ‘‘vill ve haf some 
Easter ekks to-morrow ?” 

*“*Ve haf no ekks, dear,” 
answered the widow. “Our 
hen no more gif ekks atall.’’ 

“Bud vy ton’t dey, mud- 
der ?” 

“I ein’t know det, my 
childer.” 

“I dink, mudder,” spoke 
up Tobe, *‘det our hen haf lay so vell all vinter 
dey haf lay out all ueir ekks. Now dey only go 
for set down. I vyouldn’t care,” he added, “if 
dey only haf some ekks for set down on; den 
bimeby ve haf plenty shicken.” 

“Vy didn’t ve safe some ekks for put under 
our hen, mudder ?’’ 

The mother caught her child to her bosom and 
kissed the chubby lips. 

“Ve ton’t know dey vas kvit laying so kvick, 
dear. Den how could ve safe ven so many 
hungry little mouts vas open for ef’ry ekks?” 

We did not stop to hear more, but crept slowly 
back to the fence. 

“Boys,” said Tom, who couldn’t help making 
| fun out of the most serious things, “‘I wonder if 
we can find those hens that are ‘all go for set 
down ?’” 

We did not need to ask what he meant. I 
think the same idea came into all our heads at 
once. Every one picked up the bucket or basket 
that held his eggs and followed Tom around the 
rear fence to the widow’s cow-shed, where the 
cow the town had furnished, and the dozen hens 
and rooster a kind neighbor had given the family, 
were kept. 

Our good spirits came back to us as we hunted 
about the shed and strawpile for setting hens. 

“‘Here’s one!” whispered Sid. 

“And here’s another, and another!” we kept 
hearing, together with such smothered exclama- 
| tions as, “How many in your basket, Tom?” 
* ‘Six.” ‘‘Well, put three more in here, then,” 
| unti), when we gave it up we left four of Tobe’s 
“go for set down hens’ contentedly resting upon 
nests of eggs, and in such out-of-the-way and 
unlooked-for places that Tobe might easily think 
ow had been there all the time. 








We were a sober lot of youngsters when we 
removed our eyes from that crack in the wall, 

| but before we were done “setting those hens up 
in business,” as Tom styled it, we were so full 
of laughter that we could hardly wait until we 
got out of hearing before we let off steam. 

We had a few eggs left, for they were plentiful 
and cheap at that time of the year, and we were 
allowed to hide away in mysterious places great 
nestsful for our Easter supper—nests so big and 
wide and so well filled that Tom used to say “‘if 
the hens ever found his they’d cackle their teeth 
loose over it.” 

“Best fun I ever had,” said Sid, when we had 
our laugh out. “But I'll tell you what, boys—it 
won’t do for us to go by like this, without making 
any racket. "Taint like us, you know, and 
they’ll suspect us when they find those eggs.” 

“‘That’s so,”’ replied Tom. ‘Hold on, fellows! 
Let’s stop and see how many we’ve got left. 
What! Only two apiece? Oh, well, there’s 
plenty and to spare. A fellow must be a pig to eat 
more than two eggs, anyhow,” which sounded 
funny enough, coming as it did from the boy 
| who had broken our record the Easter before by 

eating a half dozen. 

“We've got no end of other things if we haven’t 
many eggs, and we’ll go back and get Tobe, after 
‘all, if you say so,” concluded Tom. 

“*That’s it!” we shouted, and back we went. 

His mother was willing, but Tobe refused to 
go at first. We coaxed so hard, though, that he 
finally put on his coat and hat, and we started. 

What a jolly time we did have that night! 





In 


a deep ravine and between two great rocks we 
built a long fire, so that we could all cook at the 
same time. 





But before we began cooking, Tom 
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managed to whisper to each of us, and leaving 
Tobe to tend the fire, we got together with our 
buckets and dinner-pails. Selecting a portion of 
all the good things, we placed the collection, with 
some of the remaining eggs, in a basket where 
no one would disturb them. Usually on these 
occasions 

We had boiled eggs and fried eggs, 

‘ Eggs scrambled and shirred, 


eggs cooked in many —— 
u 


Whose names we’d never heard. 


But this time we boiled all we had ; and though | 
not exactly an egg supper, we had more than we | 


could eat of other good things. Toa share of all 
we made the wondering Tobe welcome. 

He was a little shy at first, suspecting, I sup- 
pose, that it was all but a prelude to some joke or 
trick at his expense, as usual; but as the evening 
passed without anything to hurt his feelings,— 
unless he ate too many doughnuts, as most of us 
did,—that old, sad look left his eyes. 

We made him laugh till the tears ran down his 
cheeks more than once, and his homely face was 
lighted throughout the evening with a gladness it 
did our hearts good to see, though it did bring 
back to us rather forcibly the shabby treatment 
we had before accorded him. 

- The Olesons were all asleep when we returned, 

but we made Tobe take in the basket we had 
filled for their Easter dinner. Then, after voting 
it the jolliest time we had ever had, we hurried 
home to our own beds. 

The basket of good things and the good-will it 
betokened caused much joy in the Oleson cabin 
next morning; and Tobe, after dreaming of 
Easter eggs, and monster doughnuts with dragon 
heads and legs to carry them about,—if I may 
judge by the experience of one at least of his 
companions of the evening before,—went whist- 
ling merrily on his way to the shed to milk the 
cow and feed the chickens. 

‘*Mudder! mudder!” he shouted a few minutes 
later, as he came bouncing into the cabin. ‘“‘For 
gootness sakes, come and see! Come kvick! 
Dem hen vas all been set down on effer so many 
ekks! I don’d see how I neffer find dose nest 
before!” 

Tobe’s chickens did so well that in time the 
sale of eggs soon brought many little comforts to 
the humble cabin. Never again did the little 
Olesons lack eggs for their Easter offerings, and 
never again did that industrious family need help 
from the town. Myron B. Grson. 
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AN EPITAPH. 


His friends he loved. His fellest earthly foes— 
Cats—I believe he did but feign to hate. 
My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 
Mine eyes the tail that wagg’d contempt at Fate. 
William Watson. 


* 
> 





The Cruise of the ‘‘ Dorcas.’’ 


How old Captain Anson lived his life over, 
and how, setting sail on a Western 
prairie, Mate Thanny saw the world. 


OW that aint what I call much ofa 
sight! I like to see the sun make 
more of a fuss when it goes down, 
instead of jest sinkin’ like a big 
red orange without illumernations 
of any kind goin’ on around it. 
It didn’t do so when we was in Maine!” said 
old Mr. Anson. 

“How did it do, grandpa?” asked the little 
boy by his side. 

“T uster sit on the porch with Dorkis an’ watch 
the sun set, an’ I tell you there warnt a prettier 
sight anywheres, Thanny. The creek made up 
through the ma’ash to the west’ard, and the hills 





. gave way most to the water-line, makin’ a leetle 


cup jest on purpose for the sun to go down inter.” 

“Wish I could see it, grandpa!” 

“Lord, so do I, Thanny! How that sky uster 
blaze red and yaller! That wasin summer. In 
winter it uster set in a different place, behind a 
row of white birches, an’ their branches was like 
lace agin the gold-colored sky. There aint nothin’ 
prettier than a leetle white birch! 

“They are lightsome creeturs, skittish-like,” he 
went on, laughingly, ‘“‘and when they have their 
leaves on they play and laugh at you for all the 
world like a passel of young gals. Sometimes it 
seems as if I couldn’t wait to see a leetle white 
birch !” 

The old man ended with a sigh as his eyes 
followed the rolling waves of the prairie to the 
distant horizon. 

“This is a mighty pretty country, Thanny!” 
he continued. ‘A mighty pretty country! Mind, 
I aint sayin’ nothin’ agin this country. Your ma 
likes it a heap better’n Maine, an’ I aint sayin’ 
but it looks almost like the water, stretchin’ 
way off inter nothin’, an’ the wind blowin’ the 
grass.” 

“Does it look like the ocean, grandpa? What 
does the ocean look like?” broke in the little 
boy. 

The old man regarded Thanny with an eager, 
half-tremulous look. He sought words in vain, 
sighed long, then spoke reverently : 








| 


“The ocean, Thanny? Why, the ocean—well, | 


it’s jest unspeakable! It’s the Lord’s own work, 
my boy, an’ the hand of man can’t unmake or 
mar it!’ 

“Didn’t the Lord make the prairies?” inquired 
Thanny, a trifle awed. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“Why—yes. I suppose He did. But some- 
times I wonder if He didn’t get pretty tired of 
“em!” 

“There you go, father!” broke in a shrill 
voice. ‘Always harping on that old ocean that 
wasn’t half so kind to you as these same prairies 
are that you’re always running down! Come, 
Nathaniel, it’s time for you to get to bed.” The 
sharp-featured woman sent her young son to his 
night’s sleep without an outward sign of motherly 
affection. 

Then she seated herself on the step by her old 
father, over whose withered face had stolen the 
puzzled and tired expression that always came at 
the sound of his energetic daughter’s voice. 

“You don’t know when you're well off!’ she 
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continued. ‘‘Ever since you came out here to 
Zeb and me, where we’ve done better than we 
ever did in all our lives before, you’ve been at it. 
I don’t call it Christian, not to be contented with 
your lot!’ 

The old man looked blankly at her. 

“You say the prairies aint like the sea!” she 
went on. ‘No, they aint, and glad enough I am 
that they aint! They’re enough sight better, 
though! You fuss and fuss for the rocks and 
splashing water and little sloping meadow —” 

“Your mother’s grave is in that leetle slopin’ 
medder,” interposed the old man, solemnly. 

“Well, father—well, father!” she said, more 
softly, “if mother herself was there in the 
meadow, it’d be different. But it wouldn’t do 
you any good to be near her grave—now you 
know that. But I don’t believe you’ll ever be 
content unless you get back.” 

“I’ve been wantin’ to speak to you, Marthy, 
for a long time,” he said, with sudden hope in his 
eyes. “As you say, I sha’n’t ever be content as 
long as I’m here, with the memory of the rocks, 
an’ the beach, an’ the old house by the sea. I’ve 
got a little money of my own. Let me take it an’ 
go back an’ die with the sound of the waves in 
my ears. [ aint any use to you, Marthy,” he 
added, wistfully. 

“Now, father! That’s all nonsense! You’re 
my father, and as long as I have a roof over my 
head you shall share it. As for your taking that 
money you’ve laid by for your burying, I never 
shall give my consent. Why can’t you settle 
down contented like? A man of your age ought 
to,” and the busy woman bustled away without 
awaiting a reply. 

The old man sat on. The light faded from the 
sky, but the beauty of the stars did not attract 
his weary eyes, nor the stillness of the night 
soothe his troubled and chilled heart. 

He sat, a pathetic figure, his shoulders drooped 
dejectedly and his head bowed on his breast. 
Later in the evening they found him still there, 
sunk in a stupor from which it was hard to rouse 
him. 

They put him in his bed and there he lay for 
several weeks, calm and without suffering; but 
his mind had become almost as a child’s. 

He talked a great deal to himself, and his talk 
was all of his home by the ocean, and the little 
schooner of which he had been the proud captain 
and part owner for so many years. He always 
spoke of the vessel lovingly, as if it were a living 
creature; and sometimes it was hard to tell 
whether he referred to Dorcas his wife, or Dorcas 
the schooner. 

He loved to see Ruby, his granddaughter, by 
him, and to have Thanny creep up on the bed by 
his side and tell him how the chickens were, and 
which way the wind blew—and if the grass waved 
like the sea. But this was all the interest he took 
in the world about him—his thoughts were all far 
away and of the past. 

“Yes, pa’s breaking,” said Mrs. Martha. 
“He’s had a kind of shock, I guess. But he’s 
pleasant all the time, and as good as a kitten to 
take care of.” 

Ruby, Martha’s only daughter and the joy of 
her life, had come home from boarding-school 
where she had been sent to “finish.” She was 
“finished” now, and had taken her place in the 
household, making lighter her mother’s burden of 
work, and giving sunshine to the home. 

Well was she named “Ruby.” Her black eyes 








sparkled, her rosy cheeks shone, and her scarlet 
little mouth dimpled with merriment. 

“Ruby’s picked up lots of fine notions at that 
school of hers, but land! it hasn’t spoilt the child 
a mite. She takes hold as well as any one could 
ask,” said her mother, as she watched the girl’s 
deft way of turning off work, or the tender 
attentions she bestowed on her grandfather. 

Ruby would sit by the old man’s side and read 
to him from the books she had learned to love at 
school. While he seldom could follow the line of 
thought, he loved to hear her clear voice and feel 
her cheerful presence. She lulled him to happy 
reveries with which the sounds of the prairie 
sometimes strangely combined. 

“Hear that wind like the roarin’ of the surf, 








Ruby!” he said one afternoon, 
interrupting her reading. 

“You dear old grandfather! You 
do want the sea, don’t you!” 

“Well, I can’t say as I aint more 
content than I was,” he replied, in 
a more collected tone, “but if I 
could walk the deck of the Dorcas 
just once—only just once. 

_ “Hear her strainin’,” he said 
next moment, as the house creaked 
with the gale. ‘“‘But she’ll weather it. Dorcas, 
she’ll be down to the pier to see her dancin’ in.” 

It was this confusion in the old man’s weak- 
ened mind, this intervening of his memories with 
passing sounds, and his sometimes mistaking the 
stretch of the prairie for the great plain of the 
sea, that gave Ruby the idea which Len Williams 
carried out. 

Len had long been fond of the old man, and 
listened to many a proud boast of the stanchness 
of the Dorcas. He was a stalwart young fellow 
who had prospered and was now putting up on 
the neighboring claim a house that was the envy 
of the country for miles around. 

“How do you do, Miss Ruby ?’’ he called, as 
she stepped out the door one evening into the 
little yard of flowers. “I came over to talk a bit 
about that idea of yours to please the old man. 
Seems to me we could easily give him the feeling 
of being on his schooner. I’ve got a heap of 
board ends and planks and such stuff left from 
building, it wouldn’t be half such a job as you 
think.”’ 

Then he described what he meant to do, and 
Ruby’s eyes glistened with tears of joy before he 
finished. 

“Oh, it is the kindest plan! How good you 
are!” said Ruby. “But, Mr. Williams, you 
mustn’t take the time.” 

“Oh yes, we’ve got to a place where I can 
leave easy. I’ll be proud to do something for the 
dear old man. I’m from Maine myself, Miss 
Ruby, and I was once 
a boy in a shipyard. 
I know what a long- 
ing for the sea is—it’s 
born in us down- 
easters.”’ 

Next day he teamed 
over from his new 
house a great wagon- 
load of superfluous 
lumber and _ pieces. 
Then began a ham- 
mering that the old 
man, who could not 
see from his window 
what was going on, 
often mistook for the 
clatter of shipbuilders. 
Dyring that week he 
complained that Ruby 
was seldom with him, 
and he shrank from 
asking Martha what 
all the hidden ham- 
mering meant. 

Martha shook her 
head many times at 
Len Williams’s pro- 
ceedings. It was, she 
said, an awful waste of time and lumber, and 
she didn’t see any sense in it. Yet she willingly 
provided Ruby with some old cotton-duck for 
sails. And one bright morning the girl said to 
the old man: 

‘Now, grandpa dear, I want you to dress and 
come out to-day. It’s so warm and bright that it 
will do you good.” 

“Tt aint a mite of use, Ruby. I’m a heap more 
lonesome an’ homesick out there than I am in 
here.”’ 

But Ruby coaxed and used all her pretty arts, 
and almost before he knew it the old man was | 
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walking to the door, supported on one side by 
Len Williams, who “‘happened to be in.” Ruby 
followed with a shawl in case the prairie breeze 
should be too strong, and Thanny danced about 
in glee. 

Martha apparently scorned the whole proceed- 
ing, but when the little procession had passed the 
door she watched from the window, as eager as 
her son. 

They had gone slowly around the house when 
the old man paused and gave a little gasp. What 
was it that lay before him, its flag fluttering gaily 
and its sails gleaming in the sunshine? 

Len saw the old face grow white, and called 
out cheerfully : 

“Well, Captain Anson! Do you like your new 
sloop well enough to take command of 
her ?”’ ‘ 

Then they got him up on the low, platform- 
like deck, and seated him in a comfortable 
armchair. : 

Of course it was a clumsily built little craft. 
A few boards nailed together and rudely 
shaped into the semblance of a deck, a 
slender, shaky little mast with a flapping 
sail, and a shanty in the stern that served as 
a shelter. 

‘4 sort of summer-house for the old man,” 
Len had said. That was all, but in Captain 
Anson’s eyes it was perfect. 

What if a few steps carried one from stem 
to stern? A longer walk would tire him! 

What if the tipsy mast was scarcely higher 
than his head? If the gaff-topsail got caught, 

he could loose it without stretching up far enough 
to hurt his lame old back. 

What if the ‘‘cabin” took up half the deck ? 
There was a place for him to sit, and a tiller 
handy by his side—a tiller that his weak hand 
could move with little effort. 

And there on the stern shone, resplendent in 
red and yellow letters, ‘‘Dorcas.’”’ The name of 
the two he had loved best—his wife and the 
schooner he used to sail of old. 

The old man straightened; he stepped out on 
the deck and made a thorough survey of the 
whole. He eyed the mainsail critically. 

“Guess we can bring her a leetle closer to the 
wind!” he said, as he fumbled with the sheet. 

He walked to the bow and looked over to the 
rippling grass. 

“She cuts the water pretty!” he murmured. 

‘*Mate!” he shouted to the delighted Thanny, 
“coil up that rope for’ard and make her tidy!” 
He had entered into the spirit of the thing 
instantly, like an imaginative child. Len beamed 
with delight, but the tears ran down Ruby’s 
cheeks for pity and joy. 

All that long, bright summer, the captain of 
the Dorcas sailed his little craft and Thanny 
was his mate and crew. 

Such wonderful voyages they made! They 
sailed in fancy to strange islands where the 
brilliant waters washed coral shores, whence the 
dusky natives darted in their light canoes around 
the weather-beaten sides of the white man’s ship. 
From these islands they took on loads of great 
cocoanuts, golden fruits, spices and sometimes 
even pearls. 

In fancy they sailed into many a foreign port, 
and heard the jabber of unknown tongues on 
every side. ‘They sailed up into the cold seas of 
the Arctic regions, and after fearful adventures 
with ice and whales and polar bears, would come 
merrily home laden with oil and furs. 

They escaped harrowing deaths by water- 
spout and typhoon, and often were nearly ship- 
wrecked, never quite. 
They drifted for days 
and days on a calm, 
bright sea with hardly 
a breath of wind to 
stir the lazy sail. 

On such prosperous 
days Ruby would 
bring her work or her 
book and sit on the 
warm deck, listening 
to the orders of the 
captain or his descrip- 
tions of the scenes 
they were supposed 
to be passing. 

In his youth the 
old man had taken 
many a foreign voyage 
before he became cap- 
tain of the little 
coaster, and now all 
the sights of so many 
years ago came back, 
fresh in detail, to be 
lived over again and 
to interest Thanny, 
the mate, and Ruby, 
the passenger. 

Sometimes Len Williams would ride by on his 
lively mare, and shout out a greeting to the 
voyagers, “‘Fair wind to-day, captain!” or “Have 
to haul in your jib!” to the intense delight of the 
old man. 

The captain of the Dorcas was content. Even 
on days when he could not get to his boat he was 
satisfied to sit in the window and watch it, and 
talk about rough weather. 

“She rides well, mate!” he would say to 
Thanny. “We mustn’t fret at a day or so in 
harbor. It would bea tough job gittin’ her out 
of port with a head wind like this!” 
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As the early autumn came on the old man 
failed rapidly. There were days when he could 
hardly totter up and down his deck. Then came 
a time when Zeb, his son-in-law, often had to 
earry the captain to his little cabin, and the feeble 
hand could hardly stir the tiller. 

One day after he had sat for a long time with 
his eyes closed, while Thanny, thinking him 
asleep, played very quietly, he suddenly aroused 
and called his little mate to him. 

“I think—” he said—“‘I think—Thanny—that 
the v’y’ge is nigh over. Seems as if I could see 
port—my boy. It’s been a long v’y’ge—an’ a 
stormy un sometimes, but the harbor’s smooth 
an’ I feel it’s safe.” 

Thanny gazed at his captain with round eyes 
of wonder, and a lump was in the little boy’s 
throat, he knew not why. 

‘“‘We’ve sailed together a good while, mate, but 
I guess you’ll have to ship with another captain 
now,” the old man went on, “‘your v’y’ge aint 
over; it may be a long un an’ it may be a short 
un, an’ whichever way it be, it’s sure to have 
head winds an’ contr’y tides. But do your duty, 
little Thanny—steer true.” 

The old man’s head dropped, and again he 
seemed to sleep. So he sat when Ruby carried 
his lunch to him. She was frightened because 
she could not rouse him, and called her mother. 
Indeed the voyage was over, and the captain safe 
in port. 

The little sloop stood the snows and winds of 
the prairie winter. When spring came its sun 
shone warm on the deck of the Dorcas. The 
tattered flag, wind-rent and faded, still fluttered 
bravely from the masthead. The flowers clustered 
lovingly around the sides and pushed through the 
eracks, and Thanny played for hours in the little 
eabin. Mary E. MircHett. 
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THE TIME-FLOWERS. 


Time is a deathless vine, whose flowers 
varied beauty are the hours. 
We watch their punctual blossoming, 
And breathe the happiness they bring, 
But heed not how the petals all— 
The fra; t minutes—fade and fall, 
And drifting down life’s day, at last 
Are lost forever in the past. 

Selected. 
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Cities of the Future. 


By Felix L. Oswald, M. D. 





HE main secret of weather proph- 
ecies is the plan to ascertain the 
drift of clouds and winds, and 
then calculate the probable 
result of their movements in a 
given time. It has often oc 
curred to me that the same 

method might be applied to other sorts of predic- 

tions. 

It would, indeed, not be difficult to trace the 
progress of scientific discoveries in certain direc- 
tions, and to foresee, for instance, a time when 
railway trains will cross our continent in forty- 
eight hours, even through the snow-drifts of a 
northern winter, and when our dwelling-houses 
will be artificially cooled in July as easily as we 
now warm them in January. 





About thirty years ago a French engineer | 
devised a plan to moderate the midsummer heat | 


in the government arsenal of Toulon by filling 
a basement vault with ice and pumping the cold 
air into the workshops of the upper stories. 
Numbers of idlers offered to make themselves 
useful at the smallest wages, merely to ‘‘enjoy 
the luxury of breathing October air in the 
dogdays.” 

By means of air-tubes and force-ventilators, 
the temperature of large halls in the third story 
could be reduced in ten minutes from ninety-five 
to sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit, and even lower— 
low enough to chill flies and cover the windows 
with condensed vapor. 


The Frost-Cure for Disease. 


The same plan was successfully tried in several 
Paris opera-houses, and soon after in our own. 
country, in the Capitol at Washington, for 
instance, and the custom-houses of our gulf coast 
cities ; then in all kinds of private establishments, 


| summer weather is quite as sultry as in Washing- 
|ton, D. C.—will have refrigeration companies 
| and ice-air generators with a network of cold-air 
tubes running from house to house. 

Large factories and government buildings will 
manufacture their own “October weather,” and 
the hardware stores will sell ice-air registers and 
parlor refrigerators. Ice can even now be manu- 
factured at one-third of a cent per pound, and 
| there is no reason why the summer heat of a 
four-room cottage should not be tempered at a 
dollar a week. 


The Senseless Waste of Heat. 


Artificial warmth, too, will probably grow 
much cheaper in the course of the next fifty 
years. Several manufacturing towns of southern 
Belgium have successfully tried the plan of 
buying coal at wholesale prices and retailing it at 
a trifling advance to thé members of a mutual 
benefit association. 

Some of these societies own coal-mines, tram- 
ways and aJl. But our city artisans have to pay 
the profits of half a dozen middlemen before they 
can buy a ton of coal. 

Our methods of burning that coal are, however, 
far more wasteful still. In a common chimney 
fire, with an open grate, we waste—now stop to 
guess what percentage of the heat? One-half? 
Three-fourths ? 

No; try again. Give it up? Well, eighty-five 
to eighty-eight per cent.! In other words, nine- 
tenths nearly of the warmth generated in an open 
fireplace escapes through the flue and benefits 
nobody but the sparrows that have sense 
enough to gather about the chimney-pots in bliz- 
zard weather. 

Stoves are a little more economical, but still 
admit of manifold improvements. ‘The traveller, 
Bischoff, in his account of a trip to the interior of 
Iceland, speaks of a lava bank that retained its 
heat more than a year, and the North Holland 
farmers have brick stoves that resemble a brick 
factory and keep warm all night, after having 
once been heated with a few pennies’ worth of 
dried turf. 

A mixture of sand and chalk retains heat six 
times as long as iron. The cities of the twentieth 
century will abound with contrivances for warm- 
ing a room for half a dime a day. 

Nor is it unlikely that the Japanese plan will 
be tried in North America before long. The 
artisans of Yokohama are much too thrifty to 
burn a large share of their scant wages. They 
just buy fuel enough to keep their pots boiling, 
and when the weather gets cold put on linen 
blouses enough to weather a Siberian snowstorm 
and feel quite comfortable in a draught-proof 
workshop. 

Writing or sketching might seem difficult under 
such circumstances, but a few years agoa Vienna 
school teacher invented a writing-desk that can 
be filled with hot sand, and which warms the 
feet and knees, as well as the hands, of its 
proprietor. 


Free Railways and Suburban Homes. 


In the monster cities of the next century 
building sites will be so valuable that no consider- 
|ations of safety will prevent speculators from 
building houses as high as a shot-tower; but at 
the same time the progress of sanitary common 
sense will draw thousands of private families into 
garden suburbs, and philanthropists, like the 
founder of Saltaire in old England, will probably 
earn the gratitude of their fellow-citizens by 
establishing free railway lines connecting such 
suburbs with the business quarters of each large 
city. 

Even the development of the advertising 
enterprise might lead to a result of that sort. In 
Paris more than one dry-goods palace keeps free 
omnibuses going between their next neighborhood 
and the principal parks and passenger-depots, 
and it is likely enough the merchants of the 
future will run free tramway lines for a share of 
the advertisement space. 

In that respect America will probably keep its 
start of other countries. In Pittsburg, Boston 
and Chicago we have even now newspapers that 
can be bought on the street for a cent a copy, 
| though the paper they are printed on alone costs 
| the publishers a cent and a half—not to mention 
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coast of the American continent in the evening before our American cities have been freed from 
twilight of a November day. “Can that be a that ugliest of all assisted immigrants, the blue- 
thunder-storm at this time of the year?’’ bird-killing English sparrow. Storks and pet 
swallows will hover about our housetops, and our 
city parks will resound with the melodies of the 
| robin redbreast and the nightingale. 


“That flickering on those low clouds? No; | 
| that’s the light of an electric reflector,” says the 
| Yankee. ‘Our enterprising business-men use | 
| that method to advertise their bargains in the 
neighborhood of a large city.” 

“What city can that be?’ 

“Savannah, I think,” says the American, after | 
consulting his watch; ‘yes, either Savannah or 
Charleston. We are nearly on time, and shall 
reach New York harbor about daybreak.” 

Before the dawn of the next morning the| § 
foreigner will have a chance to study the electric | 
advertisements at close range. The New York | 
police regulations have not entirely suppressed | 
the smoke nuisance of the great city, and on the shop. In their later years the 
screen of the dusky atmosphere an insurance | sisters became somewhat rheu- 
company has painted a phoenix, while Isidore | matic, and had an old Irishwoman come to the 
Ironcheek & Bros. advertise their “Superb shop early every morning to do such scrubbing, 
Neckwear” on a tongue of flame closely resem-| cleaning and sweeping as were necessary. The 


Advertisements on the Clouds. 





o-- 





An Unfortunate Compliment. 


|It was actively resented, and a tragedy 
followed. 





ANY years ago the two Rolfe sisters 
kept a little millinery store in 
Oldboro. They also, by way of 
enlivening their working day, 
kept a large green parrot named 
Billy, whose cage stood on the 
wide sill of a back window of the 


bling a fluttering necktie. 


bow the “Universal Peace Association” an- 
nounces the time and place of their next meeting. 
Advertisement gondolas dart across the bay, and 
the morning sky is dotted with advertisement 
balloons. 

Captain Ritterfeld of the Austrian engineers, 
and the learned president of a California academy, 
agree that the problem of aérial navigation is in 
certain respects almost as hopeless as the project 
of perpetual motion. Balloons will always be 
either too heavy to rise or too light to resist the 
pressure of a gale; but it is more than probable 


air-ships will be accomplished before the end of 


the future balloon-hacks, mail-balloons, messen- 
ger-balloons and even restaurant-balloons will 


ments. 

Air-ships equipped with parachutes and electric 
fan-propellers will hover about top-story letter- 
boxes and peddle refreshments from balcony to 
balcony of tower-high tenements; but at the 
first alarm-signal of an approaching storm they 
will dodge for shelter like a flock of frightened 
birds. 


The Defence of the Nation. 


Lord Byron predicts a time when the cities of 
Christendom ‘‘will see wondrous engines spin- 
ning,” and it is probable that still more marvel- 
lous machines will be heard telephoning and 
shooting. 

What contrivances will be displayed in the 
arsenals and gunsmith-shops of the twentieth 


also, probably, to make wanton wars extremely 
unpopular. 

All our seaport towns will thus be rendered 
almost armada-proof, and the boom of experi- 
ment stations will be heard all along our coasts 
on both sides of the continent. 

But only faint echoes of those explosions will 
reach the cities. In all countries of the world the 
progress of culture is marked by an increasing 
appreciation of what the poet Campbell called 
the “luxury of silence.’’ Even our indifference 
to smoke and dust will not astonish the citizens 
of the twentieth century as much as our tolerance 
of ear-splitting noises. 

Savages actually enjoy that nuisance. 
member the glee of a young Mexican Indian who 
accompanied me to Los Angeles, California, and 
fairly danced at my side in the hubbub of the 
street traffic. 

“Oh, isn’t this fun! 
again and again. 

“Fun? What?” I finally asked. 

“Oh, this racket all around! It almost deafens 
a fellow, as if they were beating big kettledrums— 
raya! goit! Isn’t-it fun!” 


Doing Away with Needless Noise. 


Under a really superlative imitation of a rain- | 


that the construction of navigable fair-weather | 


the next twenty years, and that in the cities of | 


become as familiar objects as aérial advertise- | 


century !—torpedoes that can be propelled with | 
the accuracy of a Palliser target shell, and on | 
contact with a solid obstacle will explode with | 
force sufficient to shatter a granite ledge ; sufficient | 


I re-| 


Isn’t this fun!” he cried | 


first time she came the two aged milliners did 
not remain with her, and she had the store to 
| herself. 

| Mrs. Moriarty was no longer young, but she 
| was not without interest in her personal appear- 
| ance, so she very naturally walked up to the 
| mirror and surveyed herself preparatory to 
removing her huge green calash and laying aside 
| her purple shawl. 

| The shawl] was old, but the calash was a recent 
| present—an imposing structure with whalebone 
| ribs and a lutestring bridle by which it might be 
pulled forward to conceal the face, or allowed to 
go back like a chaise-top and leave it exposed. 
It was in excellent condition, but calashes were 
beginning to go out of fashion, and Mrs. Moriarty 
was dubious of its effect; so she fussed and 
twitched at the bridle, turned her chin this way 
and that, and screwed her head far over her 
shoulder to get a rear view. She was startled 
| while thus engaged by a burst of screeching 
laughter. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried an extremely rude 
| person somewhere near. ‘‘Sweet thing, ma’am. 
Latest style!” 

| “And who may you be?” she inquired indig- 
|nantly, looking round. ‘And phwat do ye 
| mane, with yer remarks on me bunnit? Where’s 
| yer manners ?”’ 

| The person again laughed screechingly, and 
| merely repeated: “Sweet thing, ma’am. Latest 
| style. Sweetthing! Sweetthing! Sweet thing!” 

Then Mrs. Moriarty saw the parrot. “Ye 
| haythen wizzid!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Hould yer 
| whisht, now.”’ 
| “Sweet thing!’ muttered the old heathen 
| wizard, cocking his eye affectionately toward the 
| calash, and beginning to walk about the top of 

his cage upside down and to sharpen his bill on 
the bars. 

“That ’tis not, ye mocking igyut,” returned 
Mrs. Moriarty, wrathfully, “but ’tis convanient, 
} an’ not for the likes o’ you to be poking fun at. 
| Hould yer whisht now, I tell ye; an’ I tell ye for 
| your good.” 
| “Sweet thing!” from Billy. 
| Will ye hould yer whisht?” from Mrs. 
Moriarty. 

“Sweet thing, ma’am. Latest style. 
thing! Sweet thing! Sweet thing!” 

Mrs. Moriarty undid the strings of the calash 
with a jerk, whipped it off her head, and striding 
across the room plumped it like a big green 
extinguisher over Billy and his cage. Silence 
ensued, and she went to work and began her 
scrubbing. Nothing was heard for ten or fifteen 
| minutes, when there was a sudden sound of 
rending silk. She looked up. 

There was_a long tear in the calash, and 
through the opening appeared one of Billy’s 
claws and the tip of Billy’s bill with a strip of 
green hanging from it like a triumphant pennon, 
while just above gleamed one exultant eye. 
“Sweet thing!” said Billy. 
| This was too much. With an inarticulate ery 
| of anger Mrs. Moriarty caught up her pail and 

poured the remnant of soapy water it contained 
over cage, parrot and bonnet. There was a 
screech and a splutter, and then again silence— 
ja long silence. The enraged woman then got 


Sweet 





hotels, boarding-schools, concert halls, and espe- | printers’ ink, printers’ pay, reporters’ pay, office 
cially in hospitals, after a Spanish doctor of | rent and the cost of telegrams. How in the world 
Santiago de Cuba had proved the possibility of | can they afford it, and besides allow a newsboy a 
curing desperate cases of yellow fever in an | discount of fifty per cent. ? 

ice-air sanitarium. The advertisement manager can answer that 


People who have to use their brains for reflection | fresh water and resumed work, but after a while 
come to consider the thing less funny, and to the | began to grow anxious and to glance toward the 
ear of a person of sensitive nerves continuous | cage. 
noise is as annoying as continuous blasts of| At last she went cautiously to it and lifted 


irritating dust would be to his eyes. off the calash. Alas for Billy! Whether the 


“Nature,” said that ingenious physician, “‘has 
given us a plain hint by sending winter frosts 
that put a stop to all sorts of climatic diseases. 
On cool, high table-lands, too, chills and fevers 
are unknown, and it puzzles me unspeakably that 
the knowledge of those facts has not years—nay, 
centuries —ago suggested the idea of curing 
diseases by means of artificial frosts. 

“The only similar instance of shiftlessness is 
that story about a tribe of North American 
Indians who shivered miserably in a winter camp 
within half a mile of a coal-pit where they could 
have got all the free fuel they wanted. Ice is so 
cheap that there is no excuse for dogday com- 
plaints.” 

It is, indeed, not probable that in a hundred 
years from now a hotel without ice-air facilities 
will have a chance of patronage in midsummer. 


question ; and the time is near when metropolitan 
papers, full of good illustrations, entertaining 
stories and news from all parts of the civilized 
world, will be distributed free, merely on the 
chance of attracting the readers’ attention to the 
advertisement columns. 

In the ardor of competition rival publishers 
will go even further, and furnish free files and 
free carriers to distribute their papers to hotel- 
| keepers, barbers, grocers and depot-managers, 
| who agree to display free copies in conspicuous 
| places. Advertisements will flutter from the 
| tree-tops of free pleasure resorts and from the 
mastheads of free excursion boats, and even the 
| clouds of the firmament will be pressed into the 
| service of the placard agencies. 

“What would you call that light over yonder ?” 
| a Spanish passenger will ask his Yankee travel- 





All our large cities up to Halifax—where the | ling companion, as their steamer approaches the | 


In fifty years from now an engineer who should 
try to break the midnight slumber of a whole city 
with a forty-wildcat-power screech of his steam- 
whistle will be arrested on the suspicion of 


attract constables instead of customers, and 
steamers with plenty of water room will content 
themselves with such signals as electric flashes, 
forecastle flags or muffled gongs. 

The shooting-galleries of the larger cities will 
vary the amusement of their visitors with those 
mechanical imitations of a fluttering bird which I 
once saw in a French toy-shop, and their 


bullets, fired in such rapid succession that the 
series of reports will resemble the clicking of a 
swiftly-turning cog-wheel. 

Target practice at live birds, it is to be hoped, 





will go out of fashion, though not, perhaps, 


madness or drunkenness. Bawling peddlers will | 


| cause were green dye, undigested silk scraps, or 
| the sudden shower-bath, there he lay on his back 
| on the floor, feebly kicking. She threw open the 
| window in a panic, and the fresh air revived him 
for a moment. He scrambled to his feet and sat 
in a wet huddle, gasping and looking at his 
persecutor with an evil gaze. 

*““Ah, dear, now don’t ye go an’ die,” she begged 
|in alarm. ‘‘Whativer would Miss Keziah say! 
I didn’t mane it. Faith, an’ I didn’t mane it.” 

Billy mustered all his strength. “Sweet thing!” 


|he tried to say hoarsely; but he failed, gave 
|a sereech of laughter ending in an agonized 
repeating rifles will keep up a shower of small | 


squawk, rolled over on his back, and closing his 
eyes and curling up his claws, departed this life. 

“Och, wirra, wirra,’”’ wailed Mrs. Moriarty to 
Miss Keziah Rolfe, who just then opened the 
door. “‘Sure, ma’am, your ould green partit 


| an’ me new green calash have kilt each other 
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intoirely, an’ do be lyin’ dead here side by side. 
Will ye look at thim?” and she pointed from the 
stiff, wet bird to the limp, wet bonnet, while poor 
Billy’s mourning mistress, after a single glance, 
was so hurt and disturbed that she burst into 
peals of hysterical laughter. 


_— . 2o—— 


MORNING. 


0 silence deep s and strange! 
The earth doth yet in quiet slumbers lie, 
Nor stir of life, save on yon woodland range, 
he tall trees bow as if their Lord passed by. 
Eichendorfs. 


* 
> 





Besieged by Indians. 


A river adventure.—— An unpromising 
prospect, 
device. 


and a brave and ingenious 


N 1831 Jean Gaspier, who told me 
in his old age of the singular ex- 
ploit I am about to relate, was a 
young “ Kanuek” roustabout on 
the Sarah Livingstone, a river 
steamer of very shallow draft and 

about one hundred tons’ burden. Her owners 

were running her between St. Louis and Baton 

Rouge when they received an advantageous 

commission to transport about forty tons of 

traders’ and trappers’ supplies from St. Louis 
up to the mouth of the Yellowstone River, and 





started her on the trip about the middle of | 


June. 

It was a late start. The Missouri would be 
very low in its upper reaches before she could get 
there. Still it was hoped that the light-draft 
Sarah could reach the Yellowstone and return 
with a small load during that season. She would, 
of course, be assailed by Indians, as all boats 


traversing the Northwest wilderness then were, | 


but that consideration did not deter either owners, 
shippers, or crew. In those days Missouri River 
boatmen reckoned on fighting Indians as a matter 
of course. 

There were nine men in the Sarah’s crew— 


captain, engineer, pilot, five deck-hands, and the | 


half-breed courier who had come from the upper 
Yellowstone as bearer of the traders’ order for 
supplies. At St. Joseph she took on two 
passengers, John Hanna and Bill Glass, well 
known on the upper Missouri as trappers and 
hunters. 

The Sarah also took a deck-load of oak 
firewood at St. Joseph, for landing would be 
dangerous up river. In the Indian country boat- 


men much preferred the middle of the stream | 


to the shore. The oak was ‘‘corded’’ about as 
high as a man’s shoulders around the taffrail of 
the deck, and so made a good bulwark against 
bullets. 

For two hundred miles farther the Sarah 
pushed steadily up-stream. Then difficulties 
began. The previous season had been one of 
light rain and snowfall in the upper country and 
the mountains. So the river constantly fell, 
leaving sand and mud flats high and dry on 
either side. 

Amid the shifting sands and snags of the 
shallow channel the pilot found himself lost. 
Progress was slow. No boats were met and none 
passed. Often the ‘Sarah ran aground, and all 
hands had to get out with blocks, lifting screws 
and ‘“‘heaving poles” to float her. 

No Indians were seen until about the fifth of 
July, although Hanna and Glass, the two trappers, 
had kept a sharp lookout for several days. Then, 
about noon, clouds of horsemen suddenly appeared 
on both banks—hundreds of them—Sioux beyond 
question. All the afternoon they moved along 
the highlands above the fringes of timber, keeping 
nearly even progress with the boat. ° 

‘Toward sundown, when the Sarah came upon 
a straight, smooth reach of current, full steam 
was ordered in the hope that the boat might 
discourage pursuit. At eight miles an hour, this 
could doubtless have been done before morning, 
but within half an hour the Sarah ran upon the 
sharp end of a sunken log and stove a hole in her 
bottom near the bow. 

Water came into her so rapidly that she had to 
be run aground upon the nearest bar. Meantime | 
the hands were kept busy getting the perishable 
portion of the cargo out of her hold, and stowing | 
the goods on deck. While this work was in 
progress the boat sank on the bar, and water 
stood two to three feet deep in the hold. 


It was then discovered that a couple of “brash”’ | 


or half-rotten planks on her bottom were stove in, 
and that the sunken log had punched a hole as | 
big as a man’s body in her water-tight flooring. 

As this rent was too large to be plugged, the | 
boat would have to be repaired from the bottom, 
by “jacking up” her bow, until the men could get 
at it with the carpenter’s kit. 
howrs of daylight were needed to do the job 
decently. 

But there was hindrance of a most serious 
nature. Hardly was the freight removed from 
hold to deck, when two or three hundred Sioux 
came riding out of a cottonwood grove on the 
nearest bank, yelling and whooping like demons. 


Spreading out on the sand-bar, which was some | 


three hundred yards in width, they threw them- 
selves behind their ponies, and began firing upon 
the boat. 


Although it was then nearly @ark, bullets and | 
arrows flew so thickly that it was unsafe for the | 


Ten or twelve | 
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| white men to expose even a hand above their | 


! 


COMPANION. 


thoroughly, to go with them. He agreed, and 


| defence of corded wood, the outer tier of which | the three made themselves ready. 


still stood intact along the taffrail. 


Borrowing a razor from one of the deck-hands, 


The men got out their guns, loaded a couple of | they scraped their faces clean. Then, with paints 
dozen rifles belonging to the fur company, made | | got from the traders’ stores, they daubed their 


| portholes through the cord-wood, and opened a | bodies copper-colored in a mixture of black and | 
In a few minutes | vermilion. 


| brisk fire upon the savages. 


From Hanna’s wolfskin robe, fringed 


| they succeeded in driving the Sioux back to the | with coyote tails, they fashioned head-dresses 
| cover of the cottonwoods, though it was then too| such as many of the Mandan and Arickaree 


dark to discover what execution their fire had 
done. Thus far the crew had escaped without a 
| hurt. 

| Soon they. heard Indians swimming their ponies 
| across the current below, and knew that a party 
| of Sioux from the other side were crossing. 
| Fires, too, sprang up at intervals along the farther 
| bank, showing that other savages were there 
|to prevent escape of the boat’s crew in that 
direction. 

The situation of the little band cooped up on 
| the Sarah was one of almost hopeless peril. 
Within three hundred yards the woods were alive 
with Indians; bullets whizzed frequently about 
the boat, and there was no conceivable method 
by which she could be repaired and moved out of 
danger. 

Moonless and dark the night went on, while 
the boat’s erew stood guard in reliefs of three and 
four. Occasional yellings and desultory 
shots from the woods, on the nearer 
reaches of the bar shadowy figures 
which scampered away when fired at, 
gave warning of the closeness of the 
siege. 

Daylight disclosed more imminent 
danger. Under cover of the darkness 
the Sioux had silently dug upon the bar 
a line of sand-pits surmounting them 
with brush and small logs, thus rearing 
a formidable breastwork within one 
hundred and fifty yards of the boat. 

Behind this shelter scores of savages 
| were ready to fire should any whites be 
| 
| 


rash enough to show themselves or 
attempt escape. 

The plan of the Sioux was evident to 

the besieged. That line of sand-heaps 
would be extended and pushed closer 
by night, until the whole sheltered war- 
party could combine in a sudden rush. 
As the Indians were now known to 
number more than four hundred, the 
result of such an attack could not be 
doubtful. 

Then, too, the morning showed that 
the half-breed courier was missing. 
| He had crawled out of his berth in the 

night, slipped over the boat’s edge on 

the river side, where the gangway was 
clear, and had gone. Believing the 
boat’s case to be hopeless, he had, 
after the manner of half-breeds, gone 
over to the enemy. Doubtless he had 
informed the Sioux of the nature of 
the cargo, and the number of men on 
board. 

The day passed in ominous quiet, 
save that occasional shots were fired 
fron the sand-heaps, and returned 
from the boat. Indians showed them- 
selves, sometimes, moving about among 
the cottonwoods, or loitering upon the 
river banks out of range 

The captain’s spyglass was brought 
to bear upon these from the shelter of 
the pilot-house, and Bill Glass and John 
Hanna, who had taken a safe position 
there in the hope of picking off careless 
sharpshooters, made the discovery that 
the besiegers were two large war- 
parties of Mandans and Arickarees; tribes 
occupying large villages along the river above. 

Among these Indians the trappers recognized 
several whom they had met at different trading- 
posts. One of these was Wa-keshon-ge, chief 
medicine-man of the Arickarees, whom they knew 
by his small stature and hump shoulders—a 
deformity rare among Indians. 

This Indian, from some lucky prediction he 
had made and the hunchback he bore—which 
was supposed to be the work of spirits—was one 
of the most influential of Sioux prophets, conjurers 
and mediciné-men. Indeed, he had taken amid 
general approval the name Wa-ke-shon-ge—‘‘He 
| who decides.”’ Glass and Hanna knew his power 

well. 

| In the afternoon a fresh band of Sioux were 
| seen riding down to the timber from the high 
prairie. Evidently couriers or Indian runners 
| were out for recruits, and the savages were bent 
| upon the capture of the boat. Only by some 
| desperate venture could the white men save 
themselves. 

The crew weat into council and decided, as a 
last resort, to abandon the steamer in the night, 
and take to the river in the Sarah’s small boat. 
But in this council the two trappers in the pilot- 
house took no part. They had perfected, from 
their observations, a plan of their own. 

Knowing Indian customs well, they were 
certain that the bands now gathered in the grove 
would hold a great war-dance that night, as was 
| usual before any desperate undertaking where 
lives are certain to be lost. That would be the 
time to go among them and carry out a daring 
scheme. 
| Toward night the trappers proposed their plan 
to the boat’s crew, and chose Jean Gaspier, who 
had been a flatboat-man, and knew Indians 





| 








braves wore as war-bonnets. Their faces were 
daubed and streaked in war-paints. 

About nine o’clock that evening the Indians 
were heard in the grove, howling and yelling in 
the peculiar and dismal cadences of the war- 
dance, evidently considering their prey so secure 
that no concealment was necessary. 

The smoke of their freshly pitched tepees had 
been seen, during the day, curling above the trees. 
Thus the trappers had been able to locate their 
lodges exactly. 

The night was dark and cloudy. Shortly after 
the first screechings announced a dance in progress, 
the two trappers and Gaspier, stark naked save 
for their head-dresses, and carrying only their 
buckskin leggings, moccasins and knives, slipped 
into the river from the boat’s gangway. 

The bow of the steamer had been stranded on 
a point from which the bar ran obliquely to the 


A SAFEGUARD FOR HIS FOES. 


shore nearly a mile above, and the gangway led 
to a sloping bank. It was by this avenue that 
the half-breed courier had escaped. This path to 
the shore had been left unguarded, the Indians, 
possibly, being willing that the boat’s crew should 
take flight to the prairie. 

In water knee-deep and with their bodies bent 
low, the three moved cautiously along the edge of 
the bar. They reached the river bank without 
encountering any Indians directly, although they 
heard guttural voices talking behind the nearest 
sand-pits as they passed the end of the line. 
Once among the cottonwoods, they drew on their 
leggings and moccasins. 

Cireling around upon the prairie they entered, 
walking among a herd of ponies, the timber at 
the rear of, the Sioux camp. They passed an 
Indian picket with the customary guttural “Hau,” 
and walked unconecernedly in among the lodges. 
Fortunately there were no squaws with the war- 
bands. 

All the Indians on that side the river, except 
those at the sand-pits and a few sentinels, had 
assembled in an oblong space near the centre of 
their encampment. Here, around heaps of burn- 
ing logs, amid a hideous beating of tomtoms, a 
howling horde daubed with paints and garbed 
fantastically in every pattern worn by the Sioux, 
jumped and pranced in their frantic fashion, 
brandishing lances, hatchets, knives, each accord- 
ing to his faney. 

At different points outside the space allotted to 
the dance, many of the older chiefs and men sat 
cross-legged on the ground, smoking and looking 
on in great gravity. 

The three white men, almost as perfect Indians 
in appearance as any there, walked in among the 
dancers as though just coming from their tepees, 
and imitating the movements, gruntings and 
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whoopings of the crowd were soon gyrating with 
the best of them. Each brandished a knife 
threateningly. No Indian spoke to them, as that 
would have been a breech of dancing etiquette. 
In Gaspier’s judgment there were, at least, 
three hundred Sioux engaged in this dance—a 


howling, frenzied mob, in which the white men 


made up as Indians were easily lost to recognition. 
If any noted them at all as strangers, on their 
first appearance, the Mandans must have thought 
them Arickarees, and the Arickarees Mandans. 
This was what the shrewd trappers had counted 
on from the first. Indeed it was hard for the 
three to keep track of each other in the dizzy 
mazes of that dance. 

The two trappers, while hopping, screeching 
and keeping Jean Gaspier in sight, also kept 
their eyes open for Wa-ke-shon-ge, the medicine- 
man. They wished to trail him to his tepee, and 
so made the circuit of the throng. But the 
medicine-man was not to be seen, either among 
the dancers or the on-lookers. 

Undoubtedly he was in his lodge making medi- 
eine, and would after the fashion of his kind 
come out at times with a twisted snake, a tortured 
lizard, or some new and powerful fetish to incite 
the mob to fresh writhings and yellings. So now 
was the time to find him in his tent. The three 
slipped out of the crowd presently, at 
a point where none were looking on, 
Gaspier and Hanna following the lead 
of Bill Glass. 

Indians were occasionally going to 
and fro between dancers and lodges, 
adding some new touch of toilet or 
streak of paint, or fetching a fresh 
weapon to flourish. Without seeming 
to notice each other, the three men wan- 
dered leisurely about among the lodges 
as though looking for their own tepees 
in the dark. In this manner they made 
the circuit of the whole camp. 

Bill Glass, in the lead, meeting a 
Sioux just come to his tepee, stumbled 
and feli, uttering an angry exclamation 
in the Dakota tongue. The Indian 
laughed, made some remark, and dodged 
into his lodge. 

This bold search for Wa-ke-shon-ge 
was rewarded at length. At the outer 
extremity of the encampment, under a 
cluster of small cottonwoods, they came 
upon a tepee which showed faint reflec- 
tions of light at spots where the hair of 
the buffalo skin had been worn off by 
stakes or poles. Inside they heard the 
lugubrious chant of the conjurer. 

A close inspection showed that the 
flap or fold of skin which served as his 
door was tied with buckskin thongs. 
Making signs to Hanna to follow inside, 
and for Gaspier to remain on the watch, 
Bill Glass drew his knife, cut the buck - 
skin strings with a swift stroke, tore 
the fold aside, and burst in upon the 
astonished old medicine-man. 

Wa-ke-shon-ge was squatting before 
the embers of a small fire upon his 
blankets, with medicine-bags, painted 
sticks, images and skulls of small 
animals scattered around him. He 
jumped to his feet with a grunt of 
amazement, then went down as quickly 
under a stunning blow from Bill’s fist. 

In a trice the stout trappers had the 
little man of magic bound, gagged, 
wrapped and tied up ina neat bundle 
in his blankets. They dragged him 
outside, and Bill Glass, who was a 
powerful fellow, shouldered the captive 
after the manner of a squaw carrying a burden. 

They succeeded in slipping out of the timber 
without discovery. The shade of trees and lodges 
covered their retreat from the whooping crowd, 
wholly bent on the dance. They made a quick 
circuit upon the prairie, and followed their former 
route along the edge of the sand-bar, dragging the 
captive half-submerged in water. 

By extreme caution they succeeded again in 
passing the line of sand-pits and brush without 
discovery, and landed their prize safe on board 
the Sarah. 

Needless to say the captain and men were over- 
joyed at the possession of such a hostage. They 
put Wa-ke-shon-ge in safekeeping until about 
midnight, when the noises of the dancers had 
subsided. , 

The medicine-man was then instructed, by 
means of the sign language and such Sioux words 
as the trappers had picked up, what to say to his 
fellows. Then he was mounted upon the outer 
bank of wood facing the sand-pits, and with his 
hands tied and a rope around his neck, told to 
hail the Indians. 

He screeched at them, calling certain names. 
Being answered with yells and cries of astonish- 
ment, he began a harangue. 

Although his captors could not understand 
much of his swift and excited jabbering, he 
doubtless told the circumstances, as far as he 
knew them, of his capture, and the certainty that 
his body would be fed to the fishes if the Indians 
did not immediately withdraw and leave the boat 
free to proceed to the Yellowstone, where, at the 
rendezvous. of the fur company, he was to be 
given a pony to return in safety to his tribe. 

His harangue, long drawn out, was answered 
by yells of rage and disappointment, but his 
intiuence and the necessity of saving his life was 
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unquestioned. So the Indians were soon heard 
retiring from the sand-pits. The next morning 
there were none in sight. 

After a day of hard labor the crew got the 
Sarah patched up and afloat again. Fifteen 
days later, after a wearisome pull, they safely 
landed at the trading station. Here Wa-ke 
shon-ge was given his freedom, and the story 
told of one of the boldest and most successful 
exploits by which brave men have rescued 
themselves and their fellows from frightful 
peril. 

As for the Sarah she was put in for winter | 
quarters at the trading post, and returned to St. | 
Louis the following spring laden with furs and 
buffalo pelts. Frank WELLES CALKINS. 





Astonished at New Sights. 


NDELARIA came flying up the 
~ rocky path from the spring with 
2 shining eyes and a handful of silver. 
NS; She was so excited that she could | 
hardly explain to her grandmother | 
the adventure that had befallen her. | 
She had been washing the dishes, or, to speak 
more accurately, the dish, when she discovered 
two lovely brown-haired ladies looking at her. 
They were talking in a strange language that 
she had never heard, and had queer little leather- | 
covered boxes in their hands. 

Presently two gentlemen came, who talked to 
the ladies, and then one of the ladies patted 
Candelaria’s long, black hair and kissed her cheek! | 
Candelaria related this last in an awestruck tone, 
as if a saint had stooped to kiss her. 

Then, as the four had moved away saying adios 
in a eurious fashion, each had dropped a piece | 
of silver money in her clean little brown palm. 

She had never heard of tourist or kodak, and 
she did not know—how should she?—that the 
strangers were American tourists who had been 
delighted by her bright eyes and exquisite brown, 
oval face, and had carried away a charming 
picture of a little Mexican girl whose face was 
reflected in the still spring above which she was 
bending. 

And now she had a whole dollar, and felt that 
she had.come into possession of a fortune. 









How a Dollar was Spent. 


Grandmamma was no less elated, and imme- 
diately proposed a way to spend the money. It 
was no less than to go to Mexico to spend the 
remainder of Holy Week, and see all the fine 
sights of the capital. Poor old grandmamma! 
It was many months since she had gone to 
Mexico, as the distance was too great for her to 
walk, and to go by train was too costly w hen one | 
never saw any money. 

Now they could all go, and show Pilarcita, 
Candelaria’s little sister, the wonders of which | 
she had so often heard. 

The next day was Holy Thursday, and before | 
it was fairly light they were waiting by the road- | 
side for the six o’clock train. Presently the) 
lumbering green second-class car came thundering | 
round the curve, drawn by two lively mules. It 
was crowded ; but they scrambled up on the back 
platform, past crates of eggs and tomatoes, and 
squeezed in between rows of Indians, all more or 
less dirty, to the interior of the curious car. 
Apart from the usual seats of a street-car, a third 
bench extended through the middle from door to 
door. 

All the seats were occupied, so grandmamma 
and the two children seated themselves on the 
floor, not a whit disturbed by the frequent trips 
the conductor and collector were obliged to make, 
stepping over and around them. 

The ten miles were all too short to the children, 
unaccustomed to the luxury of a street-car ride; 
but when once the car had stopped in the plaza 
mayor, the principal square of the capital, and 
they had stretched their stiff little legs, their 
round eyes grew rounder, and their brown cheeks 
glowed with excitement. 

The plaza and zécalo were thronged with 
people of all classes, from the Indian woman in 
a single, scant blue petticoat and a scrap of cloth 
thrown over her shoulders, to the elegant sefiora 
in Paris bonnet and gown. 





Curious Scenes, and a Curious People. 


On all sides were the venders of matracas, 
hideous little instruments in which, by whirling, 
a thin tongue of wood or tin was made to clap 
against the cogs of a wooden or tin wheel, 
producing a most unearthly racket. The wheel 
and noise were the same in all, but the part that 
whirled was any imaginable sort of toy—a carved 
ivory bureau and table, a wax dancing-girl, a 
wooden cart, a tin bath-tub, a clay pitcher, a 
furred monkey, or a grinning skeleton. 

Candelaria and Pilar had seen and heard the 
large wooden matraca which had been placed 
on the little chapel of Santa Ursula, and knew 
that it was used to keep off the evil spirits on 
Good Friday, when all the church-bells went to 
Rome to be blessed by the pope, though in their 
secret hearts they could not understand how the 
bells could be in Rome when they were so 
obviously in the chapel tower. 

The huge, noisy matracas are no longer allowed 





|rolled bits of chopped 
| sausage, 


| the whole fried in lard and 


| dirty, they slowly made their way. 


| beyond the delightful little Church of Carmen, 
| with its beautiful blue-and-white tiled dome, the 
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on the churches in the capital, so the little ones | above the floor a long table, at which were seated | left on one side and the heavy purple veil over 
in the hands of the children have to do the double | wax and wooden figures of Christ and the eleven | the altar was drawn away, revealing the scene 


duty of delighting their small souls with the | 
cheerful din and keeping off the evil spirits. 

Presently Pilar began dancing up and down | 
with delight. Following the direction of her | 
eyes, Candelaria saw a man bearing a tall pole | 
on which were hung six or eight life-size figures | 
in papier-miché, each representing the arch- | 
traitor, Judas. But such Judases! One had | 
the body of a man and the head of an ass. 
Another was dressed as a frightful old woman | 
with a cat’s face. All were 
distorted, deformed; some 
hideous, others simply 
laughable. 

Other venders had them 
in smaller sizes, from six 
inches to three feet in 
length. Every one repre- 
sented Judas, and nearly 
all had powder and fuse so 
arranged that the figure 
could be blown to pieces on 
Sdbado de Gloria, the 
day before Easter. 

Then they crossed to the 
cathedral side of the z6calo 
where were seated long 
rows of women, each pre- 
| siding over a small clay 
brazier on which various 
Mexican delicacies were 
| frying. The smell of lard 
and garlic was abroad in 
the air, and the travellers 
sniffed and were hungry. 

Tortillas, in which were 


| 


cheese, potato, 
onion and green peppers, 


served ina fiery chilli sauce, 
were the favorite dish, and 
only a Mexican stomach 
could stand the number 
consumed by Candelaria 
and Pilar. 

They finished their re- 
past with a dessert of 
bonuelas, a sort of pan- 
cake made of sweetened 
flour and water. After 
partaking of these dainties, 
they inspected long lines 
of booths filled with fascina- 
ting cups, bottles, pitchers 
and toys made of the beautiful Guadalajara 
ware—things which one seldom sees except on 
high feast-days. 

It was noon before they could tear themselves 
away to go to the home of grandmamma’s cousin, 
who lived in a remote corner of thecity. Through 
many streets, some wide, some narrow, all very 


On a plaza which they reached at last just 


| grandmother stopped before a huge doorway, 
and announced that they had arrived at their 
journey’s end. 


Sights that Followed. 


Througha broad passage they entered a spacious 
court whose centre was occupied by a long, low 
shed under which a dozen women were kneeling, 
washing clothes on flat stones, dipping the water 
from a common tank in the middle. The soapy 
water ran off on either side into an open drain, 
which also did service as sewer for all the 
house. 

On every side of the court were open doors, 
each having a number painted conspicuously | 
above it, and each representing the abode of at | 
least one family. | 

Arrived at number twenty-eight, they were 
received with open arms by Cousin Jacinta, a | 
plump, wide-mouthed woman of forty, and three 
children, two boys and a girl, who were in the 
midst of their noonday repast. | 

With true Mexican hospitality, the newcomers, 
though unexpected, were extended the freedom 
of the house, and invited to partake of the inevi- 
table frijoles and tortillas, accompanied by | 
small clay pitchers of pulque. The cousin, 
being a thriving laundress, had a table for her | 
ironing, so the family dined at a table instead of | 
sitting on the floor. 

The afternoon passed quickly, and at six | 

o’dlock the whole family started out on their tour 
of the churches, for if one visits seven churches 
on Holy Thursday, he earns two hundred and 
forty indulgences. 

From the Church of Carmen they went to the | 
stately Inquisition Church of Santo Domingo. | 
Candelaria and Pilar paused at the door and 
drew a long breath of delight at the enchanting 
scene. 

At the farther end of the beautiful church rose | 
the altar, a blaze of light extending from the floor | 
to the golden triangle whose glittering nimbus 
filled the dome above. 

Hundreds and hundreds of candles, interspersed 











| cross. 


disciples. The figures were copied from Leonardo | 


|da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” The table was set | 


with silver goblets, oranges and the little pots of 
young wheat, the latter symbolical of the: resur- 
rection. 

The same scene was repeated in every church. 
In some of the churches the figures of the disci- 
ples were merely pasteboard representations, but | 
| always lifelike and real. 

Vast throngs surged in and out of the churches | 


THE BURNING OF JUDAS. 


and up and down the streets, filling them from | 
sidewalk to sidewalk. On nearly every corner | 
were booths made of green branches, where one 
could buy delicious iced waters of lemon, pine- 
apple, ground melon-seeds, chia, tamarinds and | 
jamaica. 

By ten o’clock the children were so tired that 
they willingly turned their steps homeward, but 
far into the night Candelaria seemed to see before 
her aching eyes the blazing altars, the sad Last 
Supper, the surging crowds and the wonderful 
white moonlight over all. 

Early next morning Cousin Jacinta, with her 
daughter Paquita, and Candelaria, bade adids to 
grandmamma and the three younger children, 
and taking a car at the zdécalo, rode out to 
Tacuba, where the Tres Caidas, or ‘three falls,”’ 
might be seen. 

The fine old church at Tacuba stands well 
back in a large, now disused Campo Santo, partly 
shaded by gnarled olive-trees. The crowd in the 
yard was dense, but silent and attentive. In one 
corner of the churchyard was a raised platform | 
on which stood a kitchen chair, a small iron 
washstand and tin basin. It was the judgment 
hall of Pilate. 


The Young Mexican made Sad. 


Just as Candelaria and her friends arrived, 
Pilate, represented by a severe-looking Indian in 
a long robe, was washing his hands at the basin, 
and the sad-faced figure of Jesus was being borne 
into the church by the curiously-robed ‘‘Jews.”’ 


| Ina few moments the procession emerged from 


the church, where they had changed the erect, 
blue-robed figure of Christ for a sad, stooping 
image, bowed down by the weight of a heavy 
This was carried on the shoulders of four 
Indians. 

Preceding the image came four Roman soldiers 
| on very sorry-looking horses, one carrying the 
| Mexican flag floating proudly in the breeze. 
After them came Roman foot-soldiers, trying to | 
keep time to the beating of a toy drum and the | 
tweedle-deeing of a very squeaky fife. All the 
| soldiers were gayly decked in tinsel, with tin 
helmets supporting vari-colored feather-dusters. 
After the sorrowful image came a long line of 
Indians representing Romans and Jews, all 
dressed in most extraordinary costumes, of which 


| tinsel, gilt paper and feathers formed the chief 


accessories, the Jews being further distinguished 
by bushy red wigs. 

As the procession moved slowly around the | 
churchyard, it stopped at three stated places | 
while the Indians bearing the sacred image bent | 


of the crucifixion. 

A figure representing Christ hanging on the 
cross, the malefactors on either side, stood out 
distinct in the gloom of the church, while a thrill 
of horror ran through the vast throng. Some 
groaned, others wept; no one seemed unmoved 
before the tragic scene. Candelaria sank on her 
knees and buried her face in her hands. 

Candelaria and her friends entered the Church 
of the Encarnacion on their way home, about five 
o’clock. The long, mulberry-colored curtains 
were drawn over the altar where the crucifixion 
had been represented earlier in the day, and 
standing before them, a solitary figure, was an 
image of the Virgin, robed in black. 

The gloom, the silence, the pathetic figure were 
impressive to the young people, and Candelaria 
realized as never before the cruelty of the divine 
tragedy. 

At one side of the church was a rocky tomb 
in which lay the figure of the Saviour, with 
blood-stained face and mutilated hands and feet. 
Candelaria threw herself beside it in an agony of 
grief. Her little frame shook until Jacinta, 
alarmed, dragged her from the spot. 

To the tender-hearted child it had all been so 
horribly real that it was impossible to shake off 
the sadness; and little Pilar, who had spent a 
happy day playing in the court with her cousins, 
could not understand why Candelaria could not 
tell her the story of the day, as had been her 
wont 


Blown to Pieces. 


But the next day, with the gay sunshine and 
the prospect of going to see the Judases burned, 
Candelaria’s happy spirits returned, and by nine 
o'clock all were ready for the last great event of 
Semana Santa. ° 

They hurried, in order to be in Tacuba Street 
before ten o’clock. The long street, of which 
“Tacuba” forms one block, was formerly the 
great east-and-west highway through the ancient 
Tenochtitlan, and is still one of the busiest streets 
of the capital. 

While there are Judases everywhere in the city 
on Sdbado de Gloria, they are always most 
numerous in this one block. Ropes are strung 
across the street from second-story windows, and 
from each depends at least one Judas. 

Some of the figures were hung about with 
strings of Mexican bread. Others had strings of 
sausage and huge pieces of “‘scraps’’ intertwined 
with the long fuses leading from one fire-cracker- 
like cylinder to the next. Still others were 
adorned with copper cents, and these, perhaps, 
attracted the largest crowds. 

Precisely at ten o’clock the huge cathedral 
bells, which had been silent since Thursday, rang 
out a joyous peal, which was immediately taken 
up by all the bells of all the churches, filling the 
air with a tumult of sound. At the same 
moment those in charge of the Judases lighted 
the fuses, and to the clanging din of the bells was 
added the popping of thousands of the huge 
fire-crackers, that blew the Judases into bits, 
while the crowds below scrambled for bread, 
meat and pennies. 


Home Again. 


The small boys fought over the fragments of 
each Judas, and he was happiest who could bear 
away the largest piece. Pilar and Candelaria 
were wild with excitement, and hurried from one 


| exploding Judas to another until all were gone. 


The whirring rattle of the matracas was heard 
on every side, for although the bells had certainly 
returned from Rome, the matracas were too 
valuable as noise-producers to be put immediately 
aside. 

With the burning of the Judases, Holy Week 
is practically ended. To the masses of the people, 
Easter Sunday means no more than any other 
Sunday in the year. 

The joyful “He is risen” wakes no responsive 
chord in the hearts of those who have followed, 
during the week, the spectacle of Christ’s 
suffering and death. The larger part of the 
Mexicans are fatalists. They eat, drink and 
are very merry, for after life is certainly death ; 
and then purgatory, and their friends must pay 
for masses for the release of their souls years and 
years after death. They seem never to see beyond 
purgatory. 

So Candelaria and Pilar and their grandmother 
bade good-by to the kind Cousin Jacinta and her 
children, and were once more crowded in the 
green car with dozens of Indians who were 
returning to Tlalpan and the mountain villages 
beyond. 

Next morning, Easter Sunday, after the sisters 
had knelt in the little chapel before the Virgin, 
Candelaria took Pilarcita to a favorite nook 
under a huge, overhanging shelf of lava, and 
told her the story of Christ’s Passion, as she 
had gathered it from what she had seen in 
Mexico. 

It was all very new to them both, and they 
cried together as Candelaria told her little sister 
about the lonely and sorrowful mother of the 


with oranges, bright tinsel and small glasses of | to the earth, thus representing the legendary | Saviour and the entombed Christ. 


newly-sprouted wheat, produced at first the effect 
of a wall ef fire. As they approached the altar, 
and as their eyes became accustomed to the light, 
they discovered on a platform slightly raised 


“three falls” of Christ on His way to the cruci- | 
fixion. 

After this, procession and observers thronged | 
into the church, where the figure of Christ was | 


“But why did they do such dreadful things to 


| the Cristo ?” cried Pilar, in distress ; and Cande- 


laria did not know. 
FRANCES CHURCHILL HAMILTON. 
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A New Serial. ‘ 


GY 


~(4N the next issue of the COMPANION will | 


“i begin the publication of a new serial in 

\ seven chapters, 
entitled “A VEN TRIL- 
OQUIST.” The author 
of this story was Miss 
M. G. McClelland, 
one of the most promis- 
ing and successful of our 
Southern writers, and 
one whom the readers of 
the COMPANION will re- 
member by her excellent 
prize serial story “Sam,” 
which was published in 
1893. Miss McClelland died last summer, greatly 
regretted. 





ake 


Apo general commanding the army of the 
(A United States—Gen. Nelson A. Miles— 

is one of the most distinguished contrib- 
utors to the current vol- 
ume of the CoMPAN- 
ION. In the number for 
April 9th will appear 
his artide, ‘HOW I 
SERVED MY AP- 
PRENTICESHIP AS 
A SOLDIER.” Gen- 
eral Miles was destined 
in early life to the pur- 
suits of peace, but his 
own inclinations aided 
by circumstances opened 
the way for his advance- 
ment to his present distinction. 
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Current Topics. 


The frequent inappropriateness 
of offhand figures of speech is well illustrated in 
the remark of a Tennessee champion of a candi- 
date for office, who declared that his friend was 
“a whale on a stump.” 

There is a lesson in the show-window 
of a St. Louis druggist. The window is adver- 
tised as containing nothing but poisons. Among 
its contents are paris green, arsenic, morphine, 
laudanum, face-powder, playing cards, cigarettes 
and whiskey. 

“Old Glory” is the descriptive title of the 
American flag which appears in a headline of a 
leading Southern newspaper. The frequent loyal 
and affectionate references to the stars and stripes 
on the part of Southern speakers and writers 
are a gratifying token of unity. 

The health officer of Detroit recom- 
mends that the banks disinfect all the bank-bills 
they receive. He says that this would greatly 
diminish the danger of spreading disease among 
the people through the circulation of these bills. 
A good suggestion. If practical it should be 
carried out. 

It is said that opium-smoking 
is prevalent in our larger cities. Not long agoa 
British commission appointed for the purpose of 
making an investigation as to the effects of opium 
on the human system, reported that the evil results 
of its moderate use had been exaggerated. Asan 
offset to this declaration stands the indisputable 
fact that the moderate use of this drug, like the 
moderate use of tobacco and alcoholic liquors, is 
impossible to a large per cent. of the persons who 
indulge in its use. 

The Real Thing.—Farmers who work 
out their road tax will appreciate this bit of 
humor from the Indianapolis Journal : 

“There aint no sich a thing as a real Christian,” 
said the man with the patched jeans. 

“Don’t you think there aint,” said the man 
with the soft hat turned up behind. ‘I know 
one myself.” 

“Oh! he never missed going to meeting, I 
s’pose ?”” sneered the other. 

“T aint laying so much account on that as when 
it come time to work the roads, he went out and 
did an honest day’s work, as if he was working 
his own farm!” 

The Armenians have this proverb: 
“Armenians cannot agree.’ This national char- 
acteristic has been a source of weakness through- 
out their history. The Turks have not failed to 
note and make use of this failing. They have 
encouraged jealousy and bickering, and have 
thus helped to make Armenian unity practically 
impossible. The rival societies outside of Arme- 
nia which have been formed to bring about 
revolutions have given emphasis to the proverbial 
differences of this afflicted people. 

One result of the terrible experience of death 
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| and famine, cold, and nakedness through which | before foreign powers grant full belligerent rights | in the yield of gold. Some of the most profitable 


| the Armenians have recently passed, may be to 

drive these subjects of persecution into closer 
fellowship. Overwhelming calamity ought to 
kill out petty jealousy. Their new national 
| proverb might well be: “Armenians cannot but 
| agree.” They must stand together lest they 
altogether fall. 

The rating of ministers is always 

| high in tables of longevity. A denominational 
year-book, recently issued, has evidence to show 
that this rating has a substantial basis. The 
publication has a list containing the names of 
seventy-one ministers who died during the past 
year. 
Their average life was more than sixty-eight 
years. Only two died under forty, while three 
lived to be more than ninety, and fourteen others 
had passed their eightieth birthday. Twenty- 
two were over seventy, and fifteen were more 
than sixty. The remaining fifteen died in the 
period between forty and sixty years. It isa 
pleasant thought that these lives so full of years 
abounded in good works. 

An old poet has told us that life may be perfect 
in “short measure,” but it is natural for men to 
enjoy the spectacle of a life which has both length 
of days, and right thinking, and right doing to its 
credit. At all events, the list referred to goes to 
show that the good do not necessarily die young. 
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NATURE’S PRELUDE. 


Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 
Who weareth in His diadem 
The yellow crocus for a gem! 

Longfellow. 
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Justice to Congress. 


Nothing is more common in the newspapers 
| and in private political discussion than a denun- 
| ciation of Congress, both for what it is doing and 
| for what it is leaving undone. Persons of the 
| younger generation have been accustomed to this 
ever since they knew anything about public 
affairs. There is not a gray head among the 
readers of the Companion which might not 
carry, as a part of its recollection, a memory of 
the same thing in ‘‘the good old times.” 

Perhaps we can ascertain whether the whole- 
sale criticism is entirely just by asking two or 
three questions. Would it be possible for Congress 
wholly to please any one? Do you know any 
man whose views on all public questions agree 
with yours? Are you aware that this is a great 
country ; and that when senators and representa- 
tives coming from every part of the country 
compare views, their ways of loeking at things 
are so many and diverse that the wonder is that 
anything whatever can be done? 

Then turn to the membership of Congress. 
You say that Congress—that is the House of 
Representatives—misinterprets the will of the 
country ; or that the Senate is an obstruction to 
proper legislation. But are not the senators and 
members from your own state good men and 
strong men? And if so, is it not a fair inference 
that those from other states represent their con- 
stituents faithfully ? 

Of one thing we are sure: that no one can visit 
Washington and see either house of Congress in 
session, or observe the members in their committee- 
rooms, without carrying away the feeling that 
our states are represented by honorable and able 
men.- We may not like what they do or leave 
undone, but we know that the most of them 
mean to do right. 

It would be well if Americans could learn to 
be proud of their public men ; and they would do 
so if they were as ready to commend as to 
condemn, and as keen in discovering good quali- 
ties as in scenting evil. 
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Belligerent Rights and Neutrality. 


Every boy who has studied Latin knows, 
without being told, that ‘belligerent rights’ are 
the rights possessed by those who are carrying on 
awar. Ifa few men plot to overthrow a govern- 
ment they are guilty of a treasonable conspiracy ; 
and if they are detected and convicted they may 
be punished by death or exile. . The leaders of a 
mob likewise are dealt with under the criminal 
law. 

But when a rising of citizens against a govern- 
ment reaches a certain magnitude, and the hostili- 
ties are conducted on a scale which has surpassed 
that of a mere insurrection, and has become a 
war, then humanity and justice demand that both 
the government against which they contend, and 
other governments, treat them under military, 
as distinguished from civil law. Formally or 
informally foreign governments may then recog- 
nize the insurgents as belligerents, and as entitled 
to belligerent rights. 

First in order, perhaps, is the concession that 
men taken in arms are prisoners of war, and not 
merely apprehended criminals. Rebel officers 
become entitled to treatment in accordance with 
their rank; and are not held to be simply ring- 
leaders in treason. Flags of truce are respected, 
and in short the relations of the two forces in the 
field are those of two armies, not those of a 
military force to.a band of rioters. 

Often such rights as these are conceded by the 





|to the rebels. At other times foreign powers, fields were failing, and the possibility of an 
| observing that over a large district the authority exhaustion of the world’s supply was gravely 
of the nation is destroyed, and that a new govern- | considered. 
ment haS been set up, which the people obey,| The recent large increase in the gold product is 
grant belligerent rights at once. due not so much to the discovery of new fields as 
The recognition of a rebellious government as __ to the use of new processes in working low-grade 
belligerent, by a foreign country, is, of course, a ores which contain sometimes not more than half 
blow against the established power. It encourages an ounce to the ton. The ‘‘Kaffir’ mines of the 
the rebels; it establishes the principle that so | Transvaal, which have caused so much*excite- 
far as the civil war is concerned no favor is to| ment, were comparatively a failure when first 
be shown to either party. For a recognition of | worked, ten or twelve years ago. Not more than 
belligerent rights by a foreign government is inva- | half of the little gold which the ore carried, could 
riably accompanied by a declaration of neutrality. be got out by the processes then used. 
Nevertheless the established government of a; Cyanide of potassium is the magician that has 
country gains something when its rebels are madethese mines so profitable. After the powerful 
granted belligerent rights. It acquires the privi- stamp mills have done their work in crushing the 
lege of blockading the coast of the country in | ore, the residue or “‘tailings” is thrown into vats 
insurrection, and thus of cutting off supplies to | containing cyanide. This chemical has so strong 
the rebels. A country may not blockade its own | an affinity for gold that it takes it up and holds it 
coast in time of peace; and of course if there are in solution. The solution is passed through fine 
no “belligerents,” there is no war. | Shavings of zinc, and the gold forms a coating on 
Again, a country is partially relieved of respon- | the zinc. On being shaken, the gold drops off, 
sibility for property destroyed by the rebels. To and falls to the bottom. This process makes it 
illustrate : if Spain is in full authority in Cuba, any | possible to work with profit millions of tons of 
destruction by Cubans of property of American | ore which otherwise would have been worthless. 
citizens is an act for which Spain can be called to| In the Cripple Creek region of Colorado, also, 
account. But if it is the act of a government. it is cyanide of potassium which has unlocked the 
sufficiently established to be recognized as bellig- | treasures of gold, and permitted the profitable 
erent, we must look to it and not to Spain for working of ores carrying not more than five to 


redress and indemnity. 

Sympathy with or against a people in insurrec- | 
tion should have nothing to do with the giving or 
withholding of belligerent rights. It isa question | 
of fact, whether or not a state of war exists, and | 
whether or not there is a government exercising 
authority and compelling obedience in the insur- 
rectionary district. Nevertheless as a matter of | 
fact sympathy usually does have much to do with 
the action or inaction of foreign governments 
when a serious rebellion breaks out. 

When the Civil War in the United States 
began, most of the govérnments of Europe speedily 
conceded belligerent rights to the Confederates. 
Our own government practically confirmed their 
action by establishing an exchange of prisoners, 
by treating with officers of the Southern army, 
by blockading the Southern coast, and in many 
other ways. Officially, however, the war of 
1861-65 is still referred to in all the laws as ‘“The 
War of the Rebellion ;” and when the war ended 
there was even an unsuccessful attempt to apply 
the civil law to the leaders of the military and 
civil power which had been destroyed. 
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LOVE’S RESURRECTION. 


O chime of sweet St. Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts new-born. 
Lowell. 
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The Italian Defeat. 


The overwhelming defeat of the Italian forces 
in their Abyssinian campaign may lead the cred- | 
ulous to believe that Prester, that is, ‘‘Presbyter,” 
John has at last been found. So early as the 
twelfth century a fabulous Christian monarch 
was said to have a mighty empire, and by some 
accounts this dominion was in Abyssinia. Various 
attempts to reach this potentate were made, and 
the tales of his resources and invincibility grew 
with the telling. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the Portuguese made search for Prester 
John in the part of Africa reputed to be under 
his sway. 

The imaginative person who may try to account 
for the Italian defeat by reviving the Prester John 
fable, would be scarcely more self-deceived than 
the officials who have biindly campaigned against 
the Abyssinians as if they were dealing with 
a horde of barbarians. The fact is that the 
Abyssinians are well-armed, better handled, and 
of course in greater force than their opponents. 
The Italians have earned their defeat by violating 
the first principles of warfare. They have scorned 
to make due preparation, and have despised their 
foe. Now all Italy cries out against such folly. 

The consequences have been very serious: A | 
ministry overturned ; riots in I[talian cities; and | 
something almost amounting to a national panic. | 
Possibly the Italian people have not found the 
real authors of their calamity and have been | 


unjust in their fury. But “somebody blundered.” | 
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Gold Fields, Old and New. | 


The production of silver in the United States, 


during the last two or three years, has diminished, | 
and in the world at large has been nearly 
stationary. But the gold product of this country 
and of the world has greatly increased. | 
The total yield of the world’s gold-mines for | 
1895 is estimated at two hundred and five million 
dollars. To this total, Africa and Australasia | 
each contributed about forty-four million dollars, | 
and the United States between forty-five and | 
fifty million dollars. In 1887 the world’s gold- | 
mines yielded less than one hundred and six, 
million dollars. | 
Approximately, therefore, the gold product has | 


doubled during eight years. This is very signifi- | 








cant, when we remember the use of gold as the | 


| basis of currency and a standard of value. | 


It is the more striking, because prior to 1887 


| and some of her children. 


| ten dollars of gold to the ton. Last year, for the 
first time, Colorado produced more gold than 
silver. 
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An Embarrassing Reply. 


A letter from London gives an amusing account 
of a dinner tendered by a club of merchants to one 
of the chief officers of Nasrullah Khan, the Afghan 
prince who recently visited England. The Lon- 


doners were well-meaning and hospitable, but they 


had very little acquaintance with Afghan nobles 
or with Afghan manners or customs. 
Their guest was profoundly courteous, but grave, 


‘and apparently did not observe the eager curiosity 


with which his hosts followed his every motion. 
When the dinner was over and cigars were lighted 
their curiosity found vent in countless questions. 

Was he accustomed to the use of forks and 
napkins? Were the Afghans Moors or negroes? 
How many wives were they allowed? “In short,” 
one anxious old man demanded, “‘are your people 
now in a barbarous or savage condition?” 

The Asiatic listened tranquilly, and did not 
speak for some moments. Then he said, calmly, 
““My people have learned the first lesson of civili- 
zation. They hold a guest sacred.” 

He rose, bowed low, and took his leave. His 
hosts, who had erred from ignorance rather than 
unkindness, remained full of mortification at the 
unexpected rebuke from the Wild Man. 

They might have taken a lesson in delicate tact 
and good-breeding from their queen, who never, it 
is said, makes a mistake in playing her part as 
hostess. The following instance of her quick con- 
sideration for the feelings of others we find in 
St. Paul’s: 

Queen Victoria commanded the attendance of a 
professional pianist, from Vienna, to play for her 
It is her custom to 
dismiss the performer with a few words of thanks 
and a royal gift. This old musician, however, gave 
her great pleasure and she requested him to play 
the national hymn of his country. 

As soon as the first: notes were struck she rose 
and remained standing, painful as the effort now 
is to her, until he had finished. The old man 
retired in a transport of pleasure. 

“She gave me,” he said afterward, ‘‘a diamond 
pin. But for her to pay honor to my country was 
better than any diamond to me!” 
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A Pathetic Story. 


A pathetic story was recently told in a London 
police court by a lawyer who was defending a 
prisoner at the bar. The evidence convicting his 
client was too strong to be refuted, but the motives 
which led to the crimes were inspired by affection, 
and sympathy was thus excited for a foolish and 
unfortunate man. 

The prisoner was a clerk in a large dry-goods 
shop. For eight years he had supported his mother 
and his younger brothers and sisters, who were 
dependent upon him after his father’s death. It 
had been a hard struggle. There were many to 
feed and clothe. Other relatives had left him to 
bear his burdens alone. 

Misfortunes had multiplied. His mother had 
broken down under a most painful, incurable dis- 
ease, and had required constant medical care and 
nursing during a long illness. Overwhelmed with 
largely increased family expenses the young man 
became so desperate that he began to cheat his 
employers that he might keep those whom he 
loved alive. 

The method was ingenious, and the robberies 
escaped detection for a long time. Customers in 
the shop often left behind the bills for goods which 
were handed to them with their change. His de- 
vice was to secrete these bills, and to use them in 
serving other customers. One memorandum for a 
small amount would go to the cashier, and the 
customer would receive the correct statement, the 
salesman pocketing the difference between the two 
bills. This went on for months before he was 
suspected of dishonesty and caught in the act. 

The young thief had no bad habits. He did not 
waste the money which he stole, but took it home 
and used it in paying household expenses and 
doctors’ bills. When his mother died he had to 
provide for the funeral expenses, and he did it by 
stealing from his employers. 

These facts were brought out during the trial, 
while the prisoner hung his head for shame. The 
magistrate sentenced him to two months of hard 
labor in prison, but expressed regret that he was 


parent government to a rebellious army long/ there had been for years a pretty steady decline | compelled to make an example of so dutiful a son 
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and so affectionate a brother. He remarked that | generous. Pride was unknown to him. One day 
the prisoner had carried a heavier burden than | when we were travelling an attendant shot a 
ought to have been put upon him, and that his bustard, and when we halted at noon the cook at 
relatives had been seriously, almost criminally at | once boiled some water, and threw the bird into 
fault in not assisting him. | the pot so as to take off its feathers. Gordon, 
The best motives of course did not excuse or jus- | seeing this, went and sat down by the cook, and 
tify the young man’s dishonesty. After eight years | began helping him to pluck the bird. 
of devoted service for those dependent upon himhe | “I at once rushed up to him and begged him to 
was a convicted thief, whose only consolation | allow me to do it for him, but he answered: 
could be the thought that his mother had not lived | “‘Why should I be ashamed of doing work? I 
to witness his disgrace. He deserved the light | am quite able to wait on myself. Certainly I do 
sentence and the magistrate’s sympathy; and the | not require a bey to do my kitchen work for me.’ 
relatives, who had left him to struggle on alone “Once when he was travelling with me I fell ill, 
when they might have relieved him with timely | and Gordon came to see me in my tent. In the 
aid, earned the rebuke which was administered to | course of conversation I told him that I was 
them. Too often some one member of a family is | addicted to alcoholic drinks, and that I put down 
obliged to carry the burden of the support of father | my present indisposition to the fact that I had 
or mother, or of some other of its members, by | been obliged to do without them for the last few 
relatives who fully deserve public condemnation | days. This was my indirect way of asking Gordon 
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The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
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for their selfish delinquencies. 
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TEN BULLETS. 


In many ways the assembly of the Boers of the 
Transvaal to resist the incursion of Jameson 
resembled closely the uprising of the people 
of New England against the British in 1775, and 
the Battle of Krugersdorp was comparable to 
Concord Fight. 

The South African farmers are ordinarily a 
slow-moving people, but when their country was 
threatened they assembled almost as if at the drop 
of a handkerchief, in spite of the enormous dis- 
tances which separate one settlement from another. 
They were true “‘minute-men.” 

On the next morning after the news came of the 
British raid, a column of several hundred Boers, 
under the command of an officer named Frichard, 
rode into Pretoria, all mounted on nervous little 
Boer horses. They had been riding hard for ten 
hours without leaving their saddles, but men and 
horses were full of life and good spirits. Some of 
the men were in their shirt-sleeves; one of them 
said to the correspondent in Dutch: 

“TI had just time enough to say the Lord’s Prayer 
with my family and grab my vest and rifle—there 
wasn’t time to get my coat!” 

It is genuinely characteristic of the piety of the 
Boers that they would take time to pray with 
their families in such an emergency, and not stop 
for their coats. 

In the ranks of this detachment were sturdy 
and active men of sixty, accompanied by their 
sons and grandsons. One of these “old fellows” 
was Hans Botha, who received nine bullet-wounds 
in the battle in 1881 in which the Boers defeated 
the British army. 

General Joubert, who led the Boers on that 
occasion, and who now took command of the forces 
pouring into Pretoria, saluted old Hans warmly. 

“What!” he said. “Are you on hand for another 
fight, Botha?” 

“Yes, general,” answered the veteran. “I think 
I’ve got room enough somewhere between my 
sears for another bullet!” 

After scarcely more than a moment of repose, 
the command galloped off for Krugersdorp, where 
some nine hundred Boers were now concentrated. 
There they met Jameson’s seven hundred, and in 
a very short time had conquered and “bagged” 
them all. 

There was some splendid shooting on both sides. 
The first Boer to be wounded was no other than 
old Hans Botha, the man of nine bullets! He took 
his new misfortune very coolly, and said, “Well, 
anyway, I’ve got a round number now!” 


| to give me something, but I was mightily disap- 
| pointed at receiving instead a very severe rebuke. 
“*You a Moslem,’ he said, ‘and forbidden by 
liad religion to drink wine and spirits! I am 
indeed surprised. You should give up this habit 
altogether ; every one ought to follow the precepts 
| of his religion.’ 
“I promised to be more moderate in future, and 
Gordon seemed satisfied.” 
| HOW LINCOLN BEGAN. 


Possibly the story of how Lincoln learned gram- 
mar—and so learned that he could master things 
| Without an instructor—has already been told in 
| the Companion. Whether it has been or not, it 
| may do some youthful reader good to read it. 


| We borrow it from MecClure’s Magazine. 


| “I have talked with great men,” Lincoln told his 
fellow-clerk and friend, Greene, ‘“‘and I do not see 
how they differ from others.” 

| He made up his mind to put himself before the 

| public, and talked of his plans to his friends. In 

| order to keep in practice in speaking he walked 


} 


seven or eight miles to debating clubs. “Practising 
| polemics,” was what he called the exercise. 

He seems now for the first time to have begun 
to study subjects. Grammar was what he chose. 
He sought Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, and 
asked his advice. 

“If you are going before the public,” Mr. Graham 
told him, “‘you ought to do it.’ 

But where could he get a grammar? There was 
| but one in the neighborhood, Mr. Graham said, 

and that was six miles away. 
| Without waiting further information the tame 4 
man rose from the breakfast-table, walked imme- 
diately to the place, borrowed this rare —_ of 
Kirkham’s Grammar, and before night was deep 
in its mysteries. From that time on for weeks he 
gave every moment of his leisure to mastering the 
contents of the book. Frequently he asked his 
friend Greene to “hold the book” while he recite 
and when puzzled by a point he would consul 
Mr. Graham. 

Lincoln’s eagerness to learn was such that the 
whole neighborh became interested. The 
Greenes lent him books, the schoolmaster kept 
him in mind and helped him as he could, and even 
the village cooper let him come into his shop and 
—- up a fire of shavings sufficiently bright to 
read by at night. It was not long before the 
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r was mastered. 
“Wel ,” Lincoln said to his fellow-clerk, Greene, 
“if that’s what they call science, I think I’ll go at 
another.” 

He had made another discovery—that he could 
conquer subjects. 





KING BY TRADE. 


While in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1891, Judge 
T. J. Mackey of South Carolina was seleeted by 
the American colony to deliver a Fourth of July 
oration at a banquet given in honor of the day. 























Harvard University. 


ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS 


to Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, 

the w, Medical, and Veterinary Schools, 

will be held in June, 1896, in 
uincy, Mass. Lawrenceville, N. J. 
ndover, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
~ Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
J » 


Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Belmont, Cal. 


New York, N. ¥ 
Portland, Oregon. 


Garden City, N «2 


ny, N. Y. Bonn, Germany. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Paris, France. 
Philadelphia. Tokyo, Japan. 


Pa. 
As well as in Cambridge and Boston. 

The terms of admission, fees, expenses and privileges 
in any or all of the departments of the University (see 
adv. in Youth’s Companion of Jan. 2, Feb. 6, or March 5) 
may be learned from 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 


which may be had on application to the Corresponding | 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1,000 Miles, 10,000 Miles. 
DIAMETER 1% INS. DIAMETER 1% INS. § 
Price, $1.00. Price,#1.50. 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE, DURABLE, SHAPELY, 
COMPACT AND EASILY READ. 

Register 1,000 or 10,000 miles and repeat. Can 
be set at any time without the use of special 
tools. WILL NOT REGISTER WHEN MOTION RE- 

ED; thus a rider can spin his wheel backward 

when oiling, ete., without disturbing index. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
of Clocks and Watches, THOMASTON, CONN. 
Address all_correspondence to 

49 Maiden Lane, New York ; 149 State St., Chicago; 
126 Sutter Street, San Francisco. ‘ 
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OC’NEILL’S, 


-- The Big Store. -:- 


Dry Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
China, Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, Etc. 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits. 


The “Speedway,” a complete rid- 
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6th Avenue, 
20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Is a pleasure when you deal with 
a Reliable House. We Guar- 
Customer or refund the Money. 


It was attended by all the foreign consuls, and 
among them was the consul-general of Austria- 
> Hungary, who furnished for Judge Mackey’s ad- 





ing costume of Nankeen Covert 
Cloth, consisting of divided skirt and 
bloomers in one, and a separate waist, 


TOO MUCH ADULATION. 


The Italians are about to erect a monument to 
Donizetti, their famous composer who wrote sixty- 
five operas. The monument will be raised at 
Bergamo, where he was born in 1797. Donizetti’s 
life was an example of the evil effect of too much 
adulation. 

He was so completely spoiled by praise that he 
could not endure anything that detracted from the 
full effect of his compositions, and his health was 
undermined and his life shortened by the nervous 
effect of paroxysms of rage at unsatisfactory 
performances of his works. 

When Donizetti gave public performances or 

lucted productions of his works at some of the 
Italian cities, he was often met by processions of 
young girls scattering flowers in his path; and one 
admirer caused him to play the piano on certain 
oceasions in a room completely carpeted with 
roses plucked from their stems. 

It is no wonder that he grew to think that no 
one in the world was of so much consequence as 
he. Occasionally it was possible for the public to 
sympathize with his insistence on his rank as a 
master of his art. 

He once gave a performance on the piano before 
the tsar. As he was playing, the tsar began to 
talk with one of the people who accompanied him. 
Thereupon Donizetti stopped playing abruptly and 
left the piano. Presently the emperor approached 
him and said: 

“Why did you cease playing?” 

“Because, sire,” answered the Italian, “when 
the tsar speaks, all the rest of the world should be 
silent!” 

There was nothing to be said in rejoinder to this 
Machiavellian response, and the emperor had to 
accept his rebuke. 








GORDON’S REBUKE. 


The anecdotes of “Chinese” Gordon are innum- 
erable, but however slight they may be, we cannot 
have too many of them. The author of “Fire an 
Sword in the Sudan” says that Hassan Bey, a 
sheikh of the region, related to him many incidents 
about the white man, for whom he had the greatest 
admiration and regard. He pointed out a magnifi- 
cent saddle and sword. 

“Look!” said he. “These are the last presents 
General Gordon gave me. He was most kind and 


dress the following anecdote and vouched for its 
authenticity : 


A number of Americans residing in Vienna in 
the year 1810 united to celebrate Washington’s 
birthday, and invited the Emperor Francis of 
Austria to honor the occasion by his presence. 

That — monarch, a true gentleman, although 
“every inch a king,” overlooked the disregard of 
established forms into which his would-be hosts 
had been betrayed by their patriotic zeal, and 
made this answer in his own —y pny 

“GENTLEMEN.—I thank you for your hospitable 
invitation and the gratifying terms in which you 
have expressed your desire that I should attend a 
banquet which you ropose to ve in celebration 
of General Was ington 8 natal day. 

“But you must excuse me from uniting with you 
to honor the memory of your illustrious country- 
man, since I could not do so with sincerity, for 
Washington scorned a crown, and did more to 
bring royalty into contempt than all men who 
have ever lived; and I am a king by trade.” 


BISMARCK’S TACT. 


An anecdote is related of Bismarck’s early diplo- 
matic career that shows a pleasant degree of 
magnanimity on the part of the future chancellor 
of the German Empire. Count Rechberg called 
on his Prussian colleague — Bismarck —to show 
him a despatch from his government, instructing 
the count ~@ vote with Prussia at the next meeting 
of the Diet. Bismarck read the document and 
returned it to the count, saying, “This is evidently 
a mistake.” 


Rechberg in his turn looked at the sheet and 
changed color. Instead of the official letter, he 
had, by mistake, handed to Bismarck the secret 
instructions he had received concurrently, calling 
upon him, while openly countenancing Prussia, to 
use his utmost endeavors to cause the other German 
states to vote against the e. Fora t 
both statesmen looked at each other in silence. 
Then Bismarck said: 

“Don’t be upset. You never intended giving me 
the letter. Ergo, you never gave it me; ergo, I 
know nothing about the whole matter!” 





TERRORS OF THE UNKNOWN. 


y A gentleman in England whose premises were 
often invaded by trespassers put up the following 
on his gate-house: “A terrifikokaiblondomenoi 





kept here.” 
A friend asked him what terrifying thing that | 
w: 


as. 
“Oh,” he replied, “it is just three big Greek | 





words put all together; but it serves the purpose | 
well; the unknown is always dreadful.” | 
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Norfolk shape; a stylish and ser- 
viceable garment for 


In Storm Serge, - - 
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Send for our Catalogue. 
We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Catalogue, 
ready April Ist, and Mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send your name 
now if you wish one, the demand always exceeds the supply. 
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A War-Time Memory. 


The great church-doors stood open wide, but not. for 
reverent feet 

Of worshippers slow-gathering from village lane and 
stree 

But—as to Zion’s temple fled the Hebrew long ago, 

Nor feared, within its sacred shrine, the onset of the 


oe— 

So, from the field where brothers strove mid battle- 
smoke and flame, 

Borne gently in their comrades’ arms, wounded and 


dying came. 

Rettty, through mullioned window-panes, the painted 
ight, that day, 

Touched with an equal tenderness the blood-stained 
blue and gray, 

And breezes sweet with breath of June through aisle 


and transept stole, 
Cooling the fever of the brow, the passion of the soul. 
But hark! a sound of music low as zephyr in the trees! 
Some hand, to peaceful uses trained, has pressed the 
organ-Keys, 
And higher now, and fuller swells the clear, harmonious 


strain 
While dim eyes turn, and trembling lips hush the deep 
moan of pain. 


One hears the lilt of mocking-birds amid the waving 
cane, 

And one, the Northern robin’s call across the fields of 
grain; 

Once more, there falis on dulling ears by tender fancies 
riled, 

The voice of mother or of wife, the laugh of careless 
ehild! 

The measure changed to bugle-blast, and tramp of 
marching mwen,— 3 

The trumpet-signal to the charge pealed o’er the plain 
again! 

But—suddenly—above the crash and thunder of the 
chord, 

A single strong-winged melody among the arches 
soare 

And fainting heads were lifted up, and weak hands 
peat the time 

And failing tong 


air lime 
White Seat and foe, as in the days that had been and 
shou 


1e 
ue and breath grow strong to catch the 


The old “ Star-spangled Banner” sang—dear ensign of 
the free! | 


O Land beloved\ within whose breast are scars of grass- 
grown graves, — . 
With calm eyes lifted where on high that sun-kissed 
emblem waves,— 

Teach to thy children’s children still the song, whose 
chorus grand 

Joins voice to voice in one accord, and hand to clasping 

an 

Their rallying anthem let it be, that nevermore shall 
cease, 

Till Liberty's last triumph bring “ the thousand years 
of peace!” " 

MARY A. P, STANSBURY. 
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Narrow and Blind and Selfish. 


A young woman who had sprained her ankle 
and could not leave her room, lay upon her lounge 
while her father read the usual morning prayers. 
When he said,-‘‘Let us learn to-day to know 
Thee, the only true God,” she said, “‘Amen!” 
and after he had prayed for the heathen, she 
thought of her missionary box that she and other 
young girls had been asked by her rector to keep, 
wondering who would put any gift into it that day. 

She was an educated girl. Her father was 
wealthy. She had hosts of acquaintances. Her 
family had been religious people for many 
generations. When she was alone her ankle 
gave a sharp twinge. The thought of the long, 
empty, possibly painful day before her, for the 
moment filled her with anger at the “luck,” as 
she called it, that had sent this accident, just as 
the ignorant heathen whom she was putting aside 
money to convert might beat his wooden fetish 
when his head ached. ‘ 

The day was cool and bright. Through an 
open window she looked into a garden, and 
beyond stretched fields and thick woods. A 
voice could have been heard by a reverent mind 
coming through the sunshine and the flowers and 
the song of the birds, saying, ‘“These I have 
given thee. They teil of Me.” 

The walls of the young girl’s room were lined 
with books that could reveal to her some of the 
wonderful secrets of the stars; show her the 
mysterious life in plants and in the countless 
growths before her ; could tell of the ways of the 
birds, and of their marvellous lives; and place 
before her the multitude of insects fluttering in 
the hot sunlight, each doing the little task set for 
it with strange patience and wisdom. 

As a tick of the electric wire brings intelligence 
from the other side of the world, so each of these 
little lives flashes a message to men from the great 
unseen Centre of Energy and Love. 

The bright, impatient girl to whom these 
should have appealed, had never thoughtfully 
noticed them, nor opened a book which told of 
the wonders of their creation. There were other 
books full of mighty thoughts by great and good 
men, but her only reading was an occasional 
romance. 

Beyond the fields spread out before her lay the 
town, and beyond that were states, nations, a 
teeming world of human beings, each soul needing 
the touch of kindness and of help which Christ 
declares His people should give. The young girl 
had never given, directly or indirectly, to one of 
them that living touch. No helpful thought for 
them or their needs had entered her mind. Now 
she yawned drearily. 

In the afternoon the doctor’s wife came to call 
upon her. She listened absently while the visitor 
talked, and when she had gone the girl’s face 
beamed with content. 

“T thought I should have a long, dreary day,” 
she said to her father in the evening, “but Mrs. 
Bishop was here, and do you know, that fine 
New York gown of hers is half cotton? Oh, I 
know something!” 





She ate her supper and slept contentedly. Her 
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heathen brother on the other side of the world | 
gnawed his bone, regarded his bead collar with 
complacency, and when night came slept also. 
Like: this young girl, we who are living sur- 
rounded by religious associations and influences 
have- descended from generations of Christians. 
What difference at heart have our centuries of 
advantage given us over our heathen brother ? 


2 
> 





Zouaves. 


Perhaps the most famous body of soldiers of 
modern times has been the French corps called the 
zouaves. This body of daring and picturesquely 





| attired fighters reached the height of its reputation 


in the Crimean War, in 1855, which was fought 
between the Russians on one side and the Turks, 
French, English and Italians on the other. The 
zouave corps at that time was supposed to consist | 
of Frenchmen, but was really quite international. 
Many daring young foreign adventurers had joined 


| it, and it was known to include in its ranks grad- 
| uates of Oxford, Paris, Géttingen and other univer- 


sities. Itis probable that a majority of its members 
were in it more for love of fighting than from love 
of country. 


Under such circumstances, it is not strange that 
its fame as a fighting body should have spread all | 
over the world. When the Civil 
War broke out in the United 
States, several corps of zouaves, 
who wore the glittering Oriental 
uniform of the French corps, ora 
modification of it, were formed 
on both sides of the conflict. 

Generally this uniform consis- 
ted of baggy red trousers, short 
blue braided jacket, gaiters and 
close-fitting cap with a sort of tail 
hanging down behind the head. 

One of the most famous of these 
small corps of zouaves was that 
commanded by Elmer Ellsworth, 
a young New Yorker. He was 
the first officer killed on_ the 
Union side in the war, and for 
that reason his name has lived as 
a popular hero. On the Confed- 
erate side the “Louisiana tigers” 
were a famous corps of zouave 
fighters. 

As the war went on, and hard work, persistent 
endurance, bravery in merely ——s up to 
shot, and suppression of self became the cardinal 
virtues of a soldier, rather than mere “dash” or | 
picturesque audacity, the zouave uniform disap- | 
peared, and the name, so far as- America was 
concerned, became almost forgotten. 

In France, however, the zouave name 
uniform stili survive. Only lately the French 
government has ordered home from Algeria a 
or ng og 4 from each of several zouave 
battalions, be stationed in detached parts of 
France and used as the nuclei of new zouave corps 
in case of war with any foreign country. } 

The way in which the Frene Lamp f | men induce | 
emulation among the diverse corps of their army is 
illustrated by a story of the Second Zouaves, a 
corns serving in Africa, which was lately told in 

aris. 

During a long and terrible march in Algeria, 
under a piietering Sue, this corps had been follow- 
ing all day a battalion of famous marchers, the 
Eighth Chasseurs a pied, or long-legged “foot 
cavalry.” Both corps were tired, hungry, faintand 
inclined plain. The zousves averaged much 
shorter and squattier men th~ the foot chasseurs. 

Toward evening the expeaition arrived near a 
town. The commandant of the chasseurs halted 
them, and made a speech, couched in slangy terms 
such as would please the men, asking them if they 
wished to make an entry into this town worthy of 
the best marchers in the army. 

“Yes!” the chasseurs answered. 

So he reformed them in parade order, and with 
bugles blowing, they marched into the town, though 
every man was half-dead, at a springing —o 

The zouaves, who were close behind, saw this 
with indignation. Their colonel halted them, too. 
and made them a speech in French which would 
translate into English about as follows: 

“Look at that, you rascals! Are you going to 
take the bluff of a set of gawks like those?” 

“Never!” the zouaves screamed. 

So their colonel had the roll sounded. These 
zouaves, like all others, have a sort of “gymnastic 
drill,” in which they do a t deal of running and 
some very active manipulation of their muskets. 
The order for this drill was given. 

So the zouaves, who but a few moments before 
had been ready to sink, entered the town at a 
prancing run, swinging their guns about fantasti- 
eally. And the chasseurs were duly humiliated. 
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Over a Precipice. 


An old sportsman who “dotes on hunting coons,” 
or rather who used to do so, describes in the New 
York Sun a nocturnal adventure which he still 
remembers with a shiver. Hunting coons in his 
district is hard work, he says, because the hills 
are very steep, and the coon always “tears right 
up” the steepest parts of them. However, he goes 
on to say, “It can’t be half so hard as mending a 
fence or fixing a leaky roof, for I know lots of folks 
up our way who hunt coons every night, but who 
won’t risk their strength mending fences or fixing 
roofs, not even for a dollar and a quarter a day. 


“The night I came pretty near being scared to 
death by a coon I was hunting with a friend of 
mine from the town of Wayne. We had a good 
dog, and weren’t long in starting a coon. He Kk 
a bee-line up the highest and steepest hill there 
was within five miles, but our dog followed him so 
close that the ring-tailed thief of the vineyards 
had'to climb a tree. 

“He had managed to get to the very highest 
point on the hill, more than three hundred feet 
above the lake. The night was dark, but when we 
got to the tree, I soon discovered him, all in a 
wt on a good-sized limb ten feet from the 
ground. 

“The dog had shown so many good points in over- 
hauling the game and treeing it that I thought it 
wouldn’t be more than right and fair that he should 
be rewarded by a tussle with the coon, so I got 
ready to climb the tree to kick the coon off the 
limb down to the dog. 

“The tree was a good-sized chestnut, with 
spreading limbs. I reached the branch where the 
coon was perching, and he ran out toward the end 
of the limb and made his stand. I crept along the | 
limb until I came within kicking distance. | 

The limb was too big for me to shake him off. | 
There was another limb just above me. I reached | 
up and grasped it with one hand, and aimed a 
vigorous kick at the coon. It hit him, and 
knocked him off the limb. The force of the kick 





broke my hold on the limb above, and I tumbled | him. 

“There, there, now,” commanded the doctor, 
“no fussing! Sit still there.” 

Now the doctor in charge of that clinic has an 
awe-inspiring manner, and the boy, though still 
attempting to object, was again pushed into the 


off with the coon, 

“T caught myself with one arm on a lower limb. 
and quickly seized it with my other hand, and 
saved myself. The limb was only ten feet above 
the ground, and I had only a couple of feet 


COMPANION. 


to drop as I hung; but I clung on, and listened -to 
hear the coon drop and the dog pitch on him. 

“If didn’t hear him strike, but after about a 

uarter of a minute I heard a sound as if some- 

ing were crashing through a tree a good way 
down the hill. Soon a similar sound came from 
somewhere still farther away ; then, after an inter- 
val, another farther down than the second, and at 
last a distant, dull thump, as of some object strik- 
ing the ground. 

“I felt myself turning cold. Iremember working 
my way along the limb back to the trunk of the 
tree, and sliding down to the ground. Then I quit 
remembering anything. When I got back to con- 
sciousness my friend had me stretched out on the 
ground, and was feeding me with a stimulant. By 
and by I remembered what had occurred. ; 

“ ‘Sam,’ said I, ‘light a match and see if my hair 
is turned white! 

“Sam lit a match and held it to my head, but my 
hair hadn’t turned. I have never been able to 
understand why. It had a right to be turned as 
white as a gravestone. That chestnut-tree stood 
a few feet from the edge of one of the deepest 
ravines along the lake. 

“We knew the ravine was there, but it never 
occurred to me that the limbs of that tree grew 
*way out over it. They did, though, and when I 
kicked that coon and myself off the limb I wasn’t 
hanging almost within reach of the ground, as I 
= but was suspended in the air, with 
nothing under me but three hundred feet of 


vacancy! 

“Tf I hadn’t caught myself as I fell, or if I had 
let myself Ly as I might have done, without 
listen’ ng for the coon, I would have chased that 
coon to the bottom of the cafion, and—well, there 
are pleasanter things to think of than what the 
rest of it would have been.” 





SS 


An Easter Song. 


Across the winter’s gloom 
There falls a golden ray, 
And from the wildfiower’s 
The stone is rolled away. 


Once more to life and love 
The buds and leaves of spring 
Come forth and hear above 
The birds like angels sing. 


In every wood and field 
Behold the symbol shown, 
The mystery revealed, 
he majesty made known! 


Christ, Who was crucified 
Is risen! Lo, th 


tomb 


, the sign! . 
The earth at Easter-tide 
Touched by His hand divine! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


* 
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Frog Soup. 


When the French squadron was for a time 


| anchored in Boston Harbor, in the year previous 


to the Revolution, the foreigners were looked upon 
with unbounded curiosity by the Boston people. 
It was incredible to them that persons who were 
popularly supposed to subsist mainly on frogs 
should be so plump and well-favored. That they 
did so subsist was fully believed, however, and 
according to a rumor, which was also generally 
believed, they had been discovered hunting for 
their favorite food in the Frog Pond on the 
Common. 


With this last notion in_his head, we are told, 
Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, who lived ina beautiful villa 
at Cambridge,—the house which was afterward 
Washington’s headquarters, and later still was 
occupied by Mr. Longfellow,—made a great feast 
for the admiral and his officers. 

Everything that could be had in the country was 
furnished ornament and give variety to the 
entertainment. Two ie tureens of soup were 
placed at the ends of the table. The admiral 
sat on the right of Mr. Tracy, and Monsieur 
De ’Etombe on the left. L’Etombe was consul of 
France resident at Boston. 

Mr. seer filled a plate with soup, which went to 
the admiral, and the next plate was handed to the 
consul. The first time that L’Etombe put his 
spoon into the plate, he fished up a large frog, just 
as green and perfect as if it hopped from the 
pond into the tureen. 

Not knowing at first what it was, he seized it by 
one of its hind legs, and holding it up in view of 

discovered t i 


the whole company, was a full- 
grown frog. 
As soon as he had thoroughly inspected it, and 


— himself sure of its identity, e exclaimed, 


/ mon mu! une 
the —- next to him, he gave him the frog. 
He, in turn, passed it to the next man, and so on 
round the table, until it reached the admiral. 

The company, convulsed with laughter, exam- 
ined the soup plates as the servants brought them, 
and in each was found a frog. The uproar was 
universal. 

Meantime, Mr. Tracy kept his ladle going, 
wondering what his outlandish geee meant by 
such extravagant merriment. “ t’s the mat- 
ter?’ he asked; and raising his head, he discovered 
the frogs dangling by the legs in all directions. 

“Why don’t they eat them?” he exclaimed. “If 
they knew the trouble I had to catch them, in 
order to treat them to a dish of their own pig 2 
they would find that for me, at least, it is no jok- 
ing matter.” 


~~ 
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Hasty Prescriptions. 


The surgeon of an army post, so the story goes, 
one night heard a sentry stationed near his room 
coughing in an alarming manner. In the kindness 
of his heart, the doctor mixed some medicine 
hurriedly and took it out to the man, who made 
earnest objéctions, but finally drank the nauseous 
dose. 


The surgeon heard no more cones, and 
pleased at the assurance that his remedy had been 
effectual, he was surprised next morning to be 
summoned before the commanding officer to an- 
swer to the accusation of having tried to poison a 
sentry on the previous night. 

Explanations followed, when it agpenres that 
while the doctor had been compounding his pre- 
scription the coughing sentry had been relieved. 
and consequently the dose had been administered 
to the wrong man. 

A similar instance occurred last year at one of 
Boston’s free dispensaries. 

A small boy appeared at the eye and ear depart- 


| ment during one of the pene rece Pampa busiest 


days. The physician recognized him as a patient 
who had been coming for some time to be treated 
for an affection of the ear. 

“T come to —” began the boy. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted the doctor, who 
was in a hurry. “I see you are better. Sit down 
there quick, and I'll attend to your case.” 

“But 1 —” remonstrated the boy, as he rose from 
the chair into which the doctor had gently thrust 
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chair, and what seemed like a pint of warm water 
was injected into his ear. 

‘Very much improved,” remarked the doctor. 
“Here,” as he handed him a prescription, ‘‘take 
ae pills three times a day, and come again next 
week. 


“But there aint poing the matter with me,” 
said the boy. “It’s my brother; he’s gone off 
the ball game, and I come to get his medicine.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” asked the 
doctor, rather sharply. 

“*Cause I couldn’t,” replied the small boy, with 


a grin. 

Rnd then the doctor, seeing the smiles of the 
students who were assisting at his clinic, joined in 
the pough against himself, and remarked: 

“That's a case of mistaken philanthropy.” 
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Now She is Sorry. 


An American woman travelling in Europe saw 
some pretty souvenir spoons in a Berlin shop 
window, and stepped inside and bought one. She 
put the neat little parcel into the pocket of her 
heavy cloak, visited a museum, did a littie more 
shopping, and then returned to her hotel. 


Leaving her cloak upon the bed, she went down 
to luncheon, and on returning to the room found 
the chambermaid, a typical German girl, in the act 
of hanging the cloak in the closet. Something in 
her manner attracted the lady’s attention. 

“Are you nervous, Augusta?” she asked. The 
girl made some slight, embarrassed reply, and left 
the room. 

The lady suspected nothing, but just then remem- 
bered her spoon, and put her hand into the cloak 
pocket. The parcel was gone! In another pocket 
was her purse, but no spoon. The girl must have 
taken it, and her meg behavior was explained. 

The lady rang the bell, and when the girl came 
charged her with the theft. The girl protested her 
innocence. The woman demanded a confession. 
A trying scene followed, the - weeping, the 
woman urging her to tell the trut and restore the 
stolen property. Threats of prosecution only made 
the girl weep the more. She should be ruined, 
and she knew nothing about the spoon. 

Finally the lady so far relented as to make no 
complaint. 

“You | go,” she said. “I will say nothing, 
but you will not come into my room again.” 

That was last winter, as the story is told by the 
Philadelphia Times. The woman returned to 
America, and thought little more about the — 

on the first cold day of autumn she brought out 
her heavy cloak and began looking it over, to see 
if moths had done it any mischief. 

There was something hard in one corner of the 
lining. What could it be? The lady had a pre- 
sentiment of the truth, and a snip or two of the 
scissors brought out a small paper parcel—her 
souvenir spoon. 

What did she do? First she sat down to a 
woman’s yy resource—‘“a good cry.” Then she 
declared that she must go back to Berlin,—with 
peas in her shoes, so she said,—find Augusta, and 
as far as possible undo the wrong. 

Whether she has yet started we are unable to 
say, but she will probably be less hasty another 

me. 
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Maintained His Reputation. 


A brief anecdote related by the New York Herald 
may be taken as enforcing two wholesome lessons 
—tell the truth and don’t bet. 


William Thompson, better known as “Uncle” 
Thompson, who lives east of the Boston road, a 
little south of the north city limits, has a reputa- 
tion that wears Washington might have envied. 
According to the neighborhood tradition, Uncle 
Thompson is not only unable to tell a lie, but he is 
so conservative that he has never been known to 
tell an innocent untruth. 

“Ll bet five dollars I can make him tell what is 
not so,” said Uncle Thompson’s —- one 
night, when several friends were discussing the 
truthful man’s peculiarity. John Williams, a 
red to Uncle Thompson, promptly took the 

et. 


The doctor walked into Thompson’s house next 
morning, and while he was in conversation with 
the old man Mr. Williams drove up to the gate. 
Uncle Thompson went to see what he wanted, and 
then the doctor—as he had agreed to do—went out 
at the back door and hid in the barn. 

“Good morning, uncle!” said Mr. Williams. ‘Is 
the doctor in your house?” 

“He was there when I came out.” answered 
Uncle Thompson. The doctor paid his loss. 


- 
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Simple. 


A man may have in him the making of a first-rate 
editor, and yet be entirely unacquainted with the 
business side of journalism. This commonplace 
but comforting reflection is suggested by a story 
printed in the Washington Pathfinder : 


When the new senior girls of a famous New 
England college assumed the charge of the —- 
magazine, one of them went to the office of the 
printer to give him some instructions. 

“You can set up yor type immediately,” she 
said, “as we want the magazine to appear 
promptly.” ; i 

“Yes, miss,” said the printer, a little mystified ; 
“but—but where is the copy?” 

“The copy? Do you mean the articles we are 
goin to print?” 


es, miss. 

“Oh,” said the editor, “you needn’t wait for them. 
Some of them are not written yet. I will let you 
have them as soon as I can, of course; but in the 
meantime you can go on setting up the type, can’t 
you? I thought you could get so much done 
ahead.” The printer entered into some explana- 
tions, and finally made it plain to the new editor 
that the type could not be set up till the copy had 
been handed in. 


o 
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One Correct Answer. 


An amusing little story was told a good many 
years ago in connection with Governor Mattox, of 
Vermont. At one time he was chairman of the 
committee appointed to examine candidates for 
admission to the bar of Caledonia County. 


He te age that one of the candidates was, in 
his opinion, unqualified, having answered correctly 
but one of the questions put to him. 
“Only one? Well, what was that?” asked the 
presiding inde. : ; 
=! asked him what a freehold estate is,” replied 
attox. 
“Important question,” said the judge. “And 
what was his reply?” 2 
“He made it without the least hesitation,” said 
the chairman, with a twinkle in his eye. “Of 
course that fact is in his favor.” 
“Well, what did he say?” asked the judge, with 
some impatience 
“He said,” 
didn’t know.” 


turned the chairman, “that he 
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Easter. 


Sing, birds and happy children, sing 
A song of love and praise, 
O grass and little blossoms, spring 
Along the country ways, 
And bells a joyous welcome ring _ 
For Easter, queen of days. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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The Grandfather Rabbit. 


How did it happen? They were the dearest 
friends, if Margery was rich and Nan poor. 
They were old enough to know better, besides— 
Nan nine, and Margery nine 
and a quarter! 

But it did happen. Going 
home from school, four days 
before Easter, they stopped 
before the candy-store which 
swallowed most of their pen- 
nies. 

“Oh!” Nan squealed. ‘See 
all the white rabbits!” 

“They're candy-boxes,” said 
Margery. ‘“‘See that biggest 
one! He's the grandfather of 
all the rest.” 

Nan’s affections were imme- 
diately centred on the grand- 
father rabbit. He was made 
of sugar, and he was dazzlingly 
white. He had long ears and 
pink, bright eyes. He sported 
a pink ribbon, which covered 
the place where his head un- 
screwed to let the candy in. 

““He’s sweet,” said Margery. 
“I want him.” 

“So do I,” said Nan. 

“I’m going to have him,” 
said Margery. 

““Mebbe I am,” said Nan. 

“I’m going to buy him when 
I come back this noon; so!” 
said Margery. 

“Then you’ll be just awful 
mean,” Nan cried, tremulously. 

“I’ve got a secret,” said 
Margery, ‘‘and I aint going to 
tell you. I’m going to tell 
Idella Miles.” 

That was desperate! ‘That 
was fearful! But, ‘‘Wish you 
would!’ Nan retorted. And 
she switched off alone. 

She thought of nothing but 
the grandfather rabbit all the 
noon. How mean Margery 
was! When she went back 
to school she looked into the 
candy-store window, breath- 
less. Had Margery—No! he 
sat there plump and jolly in 
the midst of his numerous 
family. His price was marked 
on him—fifty cents. 

She and Margery did not 
“speak”. that afternoon. At 
recess Margery played jack- 
stones with Idella Miles. And 
after school Nan overheard 
Idella telling Katie Briggs 
some of the secrets that Margery had told her. 

“She wants that big white candy rabbit down 
at the store,” she said, “but her mother thinks 
she’s spent too much for her already, for new 
things for Easter. Margery’s going to have it, 
though; she’s going to take some of her own 
money out of the bank.” 

Nan felt a little, defiant, naughty thrill of hope. 
And that evening she told her father about the 
grandfather rabbit. 

“Rabbits are terribly destructive; they eat 
growing plants. You will have to pen him up,” 
he said, for he was a funny man; but he gave 
her a quarter. 

Her brother Ed gave her five cents. Then her 
mother gave her ten for sweeping the front walk 
two mornings. 

She and. Margery had nothing to do with each 
other now. It was a real quarrel. And as to 
Margery’s having the rabbit, she couldn’t bear 
the thought of that. 

By Saturday she was highly anxious. But 
Saturday afternoon the gas-collector patted her 
on the head, and called her “‘little gell,” 
her ten cents. 

Nan seized the old collar-box in which she had 
saved her money, and clapped her hat on wrong 
side before, and ran. Ran for the grandfather 
rabbit. He was gone. Gone! Nan flew into 
the store. 

“Did Margery Gates buy the grand — the 
biggest rabbit?” she cried, with excited voice. 








and gave | 
| so long to sell out and pack up that they did not 


| brought them in. 


“Seems to me the little Gates girl did take the | 
| of flours. 
All the way home Nan’s hot tears splashed on | 
Was her grief all for the loss of | 
If anybody but | 
But for Margery to 
It was heart-breaking. 


biggest one,”’ said the clerk. 


the collar-box. 
the grandfather rabbit? No. 
Margery had bought him! 
have got him after all! 
She burst into the sitting-room, sobbing. 
*“Margery Gates has gone and got the grand. | 
father rabbit, just because I wanted him,’ ’ she | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


~ : ai 
There are going to bea lot 


with us to-morrow. 
MARGERY.” 

Margery never could spell. 

Nan’s jips trembled very much. She lifted 
the rabbit, and she kissed him. He felt heavy. 
He was filled with chocolates. That was too 
much. Nan sat down and cried again, in a 
| very different way. And when her mother came 
| down, and heard all about it, and read Margery’s 
letter—well, the only dry eyes were the grand- 


wailed, ‘‘and she’s just as mean and horrid as | | father rabbit’s shining pink ones. 


she can be!” 


“Anna!” said her mother, and Nan said no} Nan in the carriage, the next morning. 
more. It was a serious affair when her mother tiful morning! 


called her Anna. 

But she sat there and cried dismally till ber 
mother lost patience and went up-stairs. So that 
when the door-bell rang Nan, all tear-stained 
and tousled, had to answer it. It was a boy 
who left a box without any remarks. 

In the box was something wrapped in tissue- 
paper. It was—why—it was—the grandfather 
rabbit! Nan lifted him out, gasping. Tied into 
the ribbon round his neck was a letter. 

“Dear Nan,” it said, “I baut him this morning, 
and I was sorry and ashamed when I[ baut him. 
I wisht I had not been mene. I love you just 
the same as ever. I want you to go to cherch 


Easter Morning. 


When the happy brooks are running races 
Down from the hills with a laugh and leap, 
Who are these in the woodland places 
That up from the mosses and dead leaves creep? 
Here’s bonny Wake-robin so early astir, 
And Pussy Willow in silver fur, 
And wind-flowers lifting their sweet, pale faces, 
And blue-eyed hepaticas, half asleep. 


The forest cathedral’s little preacher, 
Jack in his pulpit, is not yet here, 
But every wakening wildwood creature 
Has an Easter sermon sweet and clear. 
Each bud that breaks from the dark, low mold, 
Each fern-life out of its prison rolled, 
Each blade of grass, is a silent teacher 
Of the life that springs from the buried year. 
E. 8. fF. 


+ 
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An Easter Bush. 
They had just come to the pretty home which 
papa had bought in the South. They had in- 
tended to start by the first of March, but it took 





reach their new home till Easter. 

Papa was expecting them, and the house was 
all in order and the dinner cooking when he 
And there was so much to see 
and so much to say! 

Allen and Maurice rushed out to look at the 
big cactus. Mary and Rose hurried off to pick 








Margery and her father and mother came for 
A beau- 
Everybody was going to church, 
decked with flowers. Margery wore some white 
roses, and she had red ones for Nan. 

In the beautiful church Nan sat and gazed at 
the great lilies which filled the altar and made all 
the air delicious. She gazed, and listened eagerly 
to the sweet music of the Easter hymn which 
the choir poured out. 

And yet—the flowers and the music were not 
quite the best of it. The little girls thought of 
the grandfather rabbit; and Nan slipped her 
hand into Margery’s, as they sat there. And 
they looked at each other. 

“Oh, we shall never, never quarrel again!” 
was what their eyes said. Eywma A. OPPER. 





lan orange apiece from their own trees. They 


had been eating oranges all the way, but this 


| was quite a different matter. 


They couldn’t think of dinner till they had 
seen all the wonderful things that grew on the 
place. There were the fig and olive and orange 
and lemon trees, gnd the guava bushes, and the 
queer loquats that bloom in December and ripen 
in May. 

At last, in one corner of the lot, they found a 
little tree with the queerest fruit of all. It was 
oval, not so big as your fist, and all ringed and 
streaked and splashed with different colors. 

“There,” said papa, “I call this an Easter 
bush. What do you think of it?” 

Allen and Maurice took a good look, and then 
winked at each other and waited to see what 
the little girls would say. Mary felt of it and 
looked doubtfully at mamma. Rose, the youngest 
of all, walked up and picked one, and looked at 
the place where it had been glued on. 

“What is it, pet?’ asked papa. 


“Well,” said Rose, slowly, “‘I should fink it’s | 


hen fruit!” 
And then they all laughed, and began to gather 
Easter eggs for dinner. E. 8. B. 


——__3- 9-2 


“How many eggs would [ have if I had a 
dozen?’’ After a moment’s hesitation Flossie 
answered, “‘You would have a sitting, mamma.’* 














Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
In sunny Africa’s forests 
My first finds a home ; 
Singing adown through the valley 
My second doth roam; 
At call of my whole, the soft showers 
And sweet flowers come. 


2. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 
“The uncertain glory of an —— day.” 


Supply the missing words in the following quo- 
tations; their initials will spell the word omitted 
in the above quotation. 


Enigmas, 





o should be made of sterner 
stuff.’ 
“For there was never yet —— 
That could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently.’ 
“Seeking the bubble —— 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 
“You yourself are much con- 
demned to have an — 
palm.” 
sought is gees. | but given 
unsought is better 





‘ 





3. 
RIDDLE. 


My first is just one hundred and 
four, 

My second, one and fifty more; 

My whole ech one must be 
and seem 

To gain respect and true es 
teem. 

4. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals are beautiful 
with the finals, and the finals 
are hastened by the primals. 


Cross-Words. 


A dweller in tents. 

A pond. 

One of Shakespeare’s well- 
known characters. 

A state that was admitted to 
the Union in 1899. 

A weaver’s machine. 


5. 
SQUARE WORD. 


A warbled song; 

What clove pinks hold; 
Some ancient wars; 

Some measures old; 
And, last, a way 

Te catch and hold. 


6. 
DROV-LETTER QUOTATION. 


“1-t -s -€ c-n-e-t t- w-r-, 
~O -) t-e -h-n- w- e-n, -n- nt 
r-s-in 
T- f-e- -e-a-s- i-’s -i-t-e.” 
B-o-n-n 


7. 
HEADLESS BIRDS. 


Behead a bird with a hoarse, 
croaking voice, and it becomes 
a continued line. 

Behead a swiftly-flying bird, 
and it becomes to flounder 
about. 

Behead a little singing bird. 
and it becomes a measure 0 
length. 

Behead a game-bird, and it 
becomes a person strongly at- 
tached to another. 

Behead a South American 
bird that can be trained to guard 
poultry, and it becomes a milk- 
pite her. 

jehead a diving bird, with a 
white crest, and it becomes the 
cry of a cat. 

Behead a game-bird, and it 
becomes to excite. 

Behead a species of rail, and it becomes an 
agricultural implement. 

head a bird noted for its song, and it becomes 
a large, flat boat. 

Behead a shore-inhabiting bird, with very long 
legs. is! it becomes the cloth cover of a wagon. 

Benea a shore-inhabiting game-bird, and it 
w.—. a painful affection. 

Behead a small song-bird, and it becomes the 
"Behe which it may be caught. 

~ a a wild goose, and it becomes boisterous 
speech. 
8. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


A 1, 2, 3, 4 in full 2, 3, 4, with sun 1, 2, 3,4,5,6 7,8 
her spray, 
With eRUR 6, 7, 8 full or more, 
Sailed 2, 3, 4,5, 6 7,8 from Cork, on a July day, 
To 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, on the English shore. 


Conundrums. 
What sin are in after 
dinner? Pepsin. 
When is right ear like a bridal loaf? When 
it is frostec 
What garden veget: able does a Royal Worcester 
dinner service resemble? Radishes (rare dishes). 


people apt to indulge 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. Con, duct—conduct. 
2. 1. Spensér. 2. Daniel. 3. Jonson. 4. Dryden. 
5. Davenant. 6. Shadwell. 7. Tate. 8 Rowe. 9. 


Eusdon. 10. Cibber. 11. Whitehead. 12. Warton. 
13. Pye. 14. Southey. 15. Wordsworth. 16. Ten- 
| nyson. 17. Austin. 
3. A card. 
4. Bee, b. + 


5. “Windows of the soul.” 


6. Clean home, meal, lame, ache, once heal, 
camel, chameleon, calm. 
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THE SENATE DEBATE ON CuUBA.—The 
report of the conference committee in favor of the 
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House resolutions regarding Cuba has been the 
occasion of a long debate in the Senate, which is | 
in progress at the time of writing. Senator Hale 
of Maine and Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
have led the opposition to the resolutions. Their | 
ground is that Congress has not before it the 
information necessary to intelligent action; that 
the insurrectionary movement lacks the qualities | 
essential to its recognition as an established | 
government; and that the policy foreshadowed | 
in the resolutions involves the possibility of war | 
with Spain. The third clause of the resolutions, 
which suggests that the United States be prepared | , lf 
to intervene, if necessary, for the protection of | 
American interests, is the point chiefly attacked. 


A FruirLess Contrest.—Kentucky has a | o 


Republican governor, a Democratic Senate, and 
a Republican House. On joint ballot the Leg- 
islature contained, when it met in the first week 
of January, sixty-eight Republicans, sixty-eight 
Democrats, and two Populists. The session, 
which expired by constitutional limitation on 
the seventeenth of March, was mainly occupied 
with an unavailing attempt to elect a United 
States Senator to succeed Mr. Blackburn, whose 
term expires next March. Several Democrats | 
refused to vote for Mr. Blackburn because of his | 
free silver views, but they would not vote for the | 
Republican candidate. The Democrats lost two 
members by death, one in the House and the 
other in the Senate. After the death of the 
Senator, the Republican House unseated a Dem- 
ocrat whose election was contested, whereupon 
the Democratic Senate unseated two Republicans. 
Party feeling ran so high at the last that the 
governor called out troops to guard the capitol, 
but there was no actual violence. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN ABYSSINIA.— 
Italy has abandoned the attempt to establish a 
protectorate over Abyssinia, and is negotiating 
for peace with Menelek, the Abyssinian king. 
It was impossible for General Baldissera, with 
the forces at his command, to retrieve the disaster 
which befell the Italian army at Adowa. The 
Abyssinians, in overwhelming numbers, were 
advancing upon the new Italian position, and 
threatened to cut the army off from its base of 
supplies at Massowah. Danger menaced the 
Italians also from another quarter. A force of 
dervishes, fierce Arabs from the Sudan, estimated 
to number thirty or forty thousand, had gathered 
around Kassala, a town more than two hundred 
miles west of Massowah, which the Italians 
occupied more than a year ago. This movement 
threatened the Italian army of invasion with 
attack from the northwest. 


Tue ITALIAN Postrrion.—tThe difficulty of 
the Italian position will be appreciated by a 
glance at the map. Adowa, where the defeat of 
the first of March occurred, is southwest of 
Massowah. It constitutes the southern apex 
of a triangle, of which a line drawn from 
Massowah westward to Kassala forms the base. 
The garrison at Kassala was too far distant to 
support the Italian army confronting Menelek 
north of Adowa; and it was equally impossible 
to send troops to its relief. ‘The dervishes moving 
south and east from Kassala, and codperating 
with the Abyssinians moving north from Adowa, 
would be able completely to envelop the Italian 
army. In this desperate situation, Italy had no 
choice save to abandon the struggle or undergo a 
worse disaster than that at Adowa. 

A WAR IN THE SuDAN.—The activity of 
the dervishes, or Mahdists, as they are sometimes 
called from El Mahdi, a religious pretender to 
whom they profess allegiance, threatens not only 
Kassala, but Upper Egypt. In anticipation of 
hostile movements England, which has been in 
occupation of Egypt since 1883, has ordered a 
military expedition up the Nile toward Dongola. 
The force is composed mostly of native Egyptians 
and Sudanese, but is commanded by British 
officers, led by General Kitchener, and a detach- 
ment of British troops will accompany it. There 
have been reports for some weeks that the 
Mahdists were concentrating about Dongola, 
with the purpose of invading Egypt. A Belgian 
expedition from the Kongo Free State is expected 
to codperate with the Anglo-Egyptian force. 

WoMEN AT ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES.—For 
several] years women have been admitted to the 
laboratories and lectures at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and also to the examina- 
tions, where some of them have taken high rank. 
Newnham and Girton colleges at Cambridge, and 
Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford, 
have been founded for their accommodation. 
Recently the governing boards of both universi- 
ties were called upon to consider the question of | 
granting degrees to women students. In both | 
instances the movement, though strongly sup- 
ported, was unsuccessful. The refusal seems to 
have been based on an apprehension that what was 
proposed would render further change necessary. 
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Tailor-Made 


CLOTHING 


at Ready-Made Prices. 


Every one wants at least one suit of 
clothes made especially for nice wear, 
from samples of his own selection. 

We offer suits to order from $16.00 
to $25.00. Trousers from $4.00 to $7.00. 
Overcoats, silk-lined, $18.00. 

We guarantee garments to wear satis- 
factorily one year. 

Mail Orders executed to piitoction, 
by our simple guide for self-measurement. 

Free! Samples, Fashion Review, 
Tape, etc., mailed anywhere, on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 
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Broadway and 9th St., New York. 
Largest and Most Elegant Tailoring Establishment in America. 
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we make these garments. 
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Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up. 
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Duck, Teviot, Crash and Pique "Suits, $4 up. 
We make every garment to order, and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay 
express charges to any part of the world. Write 
to-day for catalogue and samples by return mail. 
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“WWithout Expense.” 
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your new wheel without 
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UNEQUALLED COMFORT. First are woven 

leather strands, pliable yet tough as an Indian bow-thong ; 

next a layer of fine quality felt for a cushion ; over all a cover of 
handsome leather. Prepaid for $4.00 to any address. 

Many other styles described at AA in our Catalogue. Send for it. 


HUNT MFG. CO., Box 1500, Westboro, Mass. 
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NATURE“ SCIENCE 





SeA DeEprus.—A_ sounding-line from the 
British ship Penguin lately touched bottom at a 
depth of 30,930 feet, in the Pacific Ocean between 
New Zealand and the Tonga Islands. This is 
only 250 yards less than six miles. The deepest 
previous sounding was made off the northeast 
coast of Japan, where there is a profound trough 
in the sea bottom, the depth of which at the 
point measured was 27,930 feet. Mount Everest 
set in this trough would tower more than a 
thousand feet above the surface of the ocean, but 
if dropped into the hole discovered by the 
Penguin, the giant of the Himalayas would have 
its aspiring summit covered with nearly 2000 feet 
of water. 

A LocoMoTIVE’s QUEER LoAD.—One can 
never predict exactly what will be the result of a 
railroad collision. Sometimes the wrecked cars 
are piled up in an astonishing heap- sometimes 
they are telescoped; sometimes they are turned 
over and over, or twisted crosswise on the track, 
or stood up on end, as a baggageman loves to 
stand a trunk. But perhaps the queerest of all 
accidents of this kind occurred recently at 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, where a locomotive 
drawing a train at full speed ran into three box- 
cars standing on the track. One of these cars was 
lifted bodily, and almost uninjured, on top of the 
locomotive, smashing the smoke-stack and part 
of the cab. There it remained firmly in place, 
and the locomotive carried it to the town of 
Waverly, near by, where a photograph, reproduced 
in the Scientific American, was made, showing 
the car on its lofty perch. 


THE ERMINE’s CoLors.—It was formerly 
believed that the hairs composing the fur of the 
ermine, which is brown in summer and white in 
winter, could not change their hue, and that the 
difference in color between the summer and 
winter coats of the animal arose solely from the 
fact that at the beginning of winter the summer 
fur is shed and a new coat, of snowy whiteness, 
takes its place. Lately, however, experiments 
have shown that if an ermine wearing its warm- 
weather coat is subjected to a lowering of temper- 
ature, its brown fur will quickly become white 
without shedding of the hair. It remains true, 
however, that the ordinary winter dress of the 
ermine is put on only when the summer one falls 
off. 

BEECH-TREES AND LIGHTNING. — Very 
curious facts about the preference of lightning for 
certain kinds of trees have been collected in 
Germany. It has long been noticed that oaks 
are far more frequently damaged by lightning 
than beeches. As a partial explanation it has 
been suggested that the smoother leaves and bark 
of the beech, by producing a uniform wetting of 
the surface in a storm, may cause lightning to 
reach the ground from such a tree with less 
damage than in the case of an oak. But the 
German statistics just referred to indicate that 
the beech is comparatively exempt from lightning 
strokes. Between 1879 and 1890, within a certain 
district, fifty-six oaks, about twenty firs and three 
or four pines were struck by lightning, but not 
a single beech was struck, although the beech was 
actually the most abundant tree in the district, 
outnumbering the oaks almost seven to one. A 
writer in Nature suggests that this furnishes a 
practical hint as to what kind of a tree to take 
shelter under in a thunder-storm, — that is, if 
there are any beech-trees available for the 
purpose. 

HIDDEN, THOUGH IN S1GgHT.—All hunters 
are aware how difficult it is to catch sight of 
woodcocks or partridges sitting among the fallen 
leaves. Not only do the sober colors of the birds 
blend deceptively with their surroundings, but 
they manage also to disguise the outlines of their 
bodies. In Scotland recently photographs have 
been made of woodcocks concealed in leaves, and 
these pictures, while revealing the birds, show at 
the same time how ingeniously the cunning 
creatures have disposed their wings, tails and 
heads so as to mislead the prying eyes of enemies. 
The bright, watchful eye of the bird is its owner’s 
surest betrayer, even in the photographs. 

A WonDERFUL LizArRpD.—Living specimens 
of the strange frilled lizard of Australia, scientifi- 
cally named chlamydosaurus, have recently 
been transported to England, where photography 
has most convincingly proved the truth of the 
legend that these animals, which sometimes 
attain a length of three feet, are in the habit of 
running about erect on their hind legs. The 
lizards are furnished with a broad frill, or collar, 
around the neck, which lies folded unless the 
animal is threatened. In that case it immediately 
spreads its frill like a suddenly-opened umbrella 
to frighten off its enemy. When running on its 
hind legs, with its long tail swinging in the air, it 
presents an irresistibly ludicrous appearance. 
There was a time, in the Jurassic age, when this 
method of locomotion was common among giant 
reptiles, but now the chlamydosaurus is the 
sole surviving species of reptile which assumes 
an erect attitude when running. 
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Business Suit, 


$10. 
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Rudyard Kipling thinks 
Of the Pocket Kodak. 


“I can only say that I am 
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Booklet free, tells all about it. 
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Just Like Rain. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers very 
quickly, without injuring them or soaking the 
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Easter Hymn. 


Oh, silvery-noted thrushes, 
Sing in the morning hu ——~ 
A song majestic as was sung of y 
When through the opening heavens a cloud up- 


bore 
Beyond the glory of the sunrise flushes— 
The vision of our Christ, our Lord, our King; 
Wake, Earth aj ee birds’ “high rapture echoing, 
ke, Earth! and sing. 


Spring | 8 fleet a+ knowing, 
Bekok the lilies 5 growing 
Divine perchance as gladdened once His eyes, 
Perchance as white as those of Paradise 
Pluck them, in sunshine of this ~ saad blowing, 


Kin, 
—Let every soul its “eribute bring! 
Wake, Earth! and sin 


Sing. Earth! In Love’ . cement 
pure and ten 
Christ died Ea f rose again, that we mi ae know 
That Love and Life are both eternal :— 
The lilies bloom to-day in matchless eplendor, 
e see again the vision of our King— 
Let halleluj: she to hesannas spring 
Wake, Earth! an _. 
Mrs. WHITON STONE. 
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The Tramp’s Paradise. 


There are drawbacks to everything, even to the 
possession of “the finest climate in the world,” if 
Californian papers are to be believed. The un- 


equalled kindliness of winters in the Golden | 


State, and the mildness of its statutes, have 
combined to make it the chosen winter resort of 
hobos and tramps of every description. Perhaps, 
also, the exceeding hospitality, for which Western- 
ers are proverbial, has contributed to the same 
undesirable end. Whatever the cause, the fact is 
that California is confronting a problem, and from 
information recently brought to light, she is 
evidently not confronting it until it is forced upon 
her. 


The gue ut publishes extracts from an amateur 
“tramp’s” narrative of a he made recently for 
egg of investigation. Starting from San 

Yiego, he made the entire journey to San Francisco 
with a friend, without ——. or needing to 
spend money. Finding life so easy to the mere 
amateur, he was not surprised to find how admira- 
bly complete and luxurious itis for the professional 
“hobo” in this hospitable country. 

Tramps’ camps were frequently encountered, 
in some cases organized carefully, and in ever 
case sustained by the fear or favor of the surround- 
ing settlers. In one place the amateurs were 
informed that the practice of “floating” was 
extensively carried on. " consists in the tramp 

etting himself arrested, when he is comfortably 
pe ed overnight in jail, well fed the next morning, 

“floated” onward to the next night’s lodging 
ond food. 

In some places the tramps are sentenced to ten 
days’ detention, and the constables are in the habit 
of letting them ‘off, giving them a couple of dollars 
as inducement to go, and then charging the county 
one dollar a day for ten days’ board and lodging, 
by which means both tramps and constables doa 
thriving business. 

In Goshen, an encampment of tramps was found, 
comfortably ‘lodged in tents with a captain, anda 
negro cook to do the cooking, the fora zing being 
done by regularly detailed squads. his commu- 
nity called itself ‘Sons of Rest,” and had a motto: 
“Fools and mules work.” ‘A luxurious member. 
who declared himself too lazy to rise, was served 
with breakfast in bed. 

In view of the widespread and intense suffering 
among human beings who are willing and anxious 
to work, but can find no work to do in these hard 
times, and of the fact that the tramp not only pave 
upon the community, but shuts the common 
and steels the common sympathy against his truly 
needy and deserving brother, who has often the 
misfortune to look like him, it is plain that 
California ought to deal stern justice to the “Sons 
of Rest” who infest her borders. 
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Obeying Orders. 


The Companion some time ago gave some advice 
to young people who wish to be journalists. Now 
comes the San Francisco Post with a story from 
which such aspirants may derive some idea of the 
kind of person who is not likely to succeed in 
carrying off the honors of that highly honorable 
profession. 


“There is one thing you must remember in 
ees up news,” said the city editor to the new 

reporter, “that is to tell what your story is about 
in the first few lines—that is, give the substance of 
it. Then follow with your recital of the facts and 
wind it 2 with interviews with the people con- 
cerned. That is the only orderly manner 0 telling 
a story, and I want you to remember it.” 

That night the new reporter handed in a news 
item that read as follows: 

“James Mulligan, the plumber, slipped and fell 
adly. street yesterday and sprained his ankle 
a 

r. Mulligan was walking along Market street, 
when suddenly his feet slipped from under him 
and he fell, spraining one of his ankles. 

When seen by a reporter he said: ‘I was walkin 
along Market street, when in some wa 34 = 
slipped from under me and I fell heav ly to 
si “ig a one of m ankles.’ 

“Mr. Charles Kelly said: ‘I was walking behind 
Mr. Mulligan on ‘Market street when I saw him 
slip and fall on the sidewalk. When I assisted 
him to rise he told me he had sprained his ankle.’ 

“Doctor Youn ae who attended Mr. Mulligan’s 
injuries, said: Mulligan has a sprained ankle. 
He must have slipped and fallen. Yes, he wilil be 
laid up for some time 

“Mr. Mulligan could not attend last night’s 
meeting of the Plumbers’ Union, and the president, 
in opening the meeting, ex ressed his foarets that 
Mr. Mulligan could not attend, as he had ~~ 
o—e fallen on Market street and sprained his 
ankle.” 


* 
> 





No Confidence. 


“Honor among thieves” must have fallen into 
disrepute if we can credit a German court report. 


Judge—You were alone in committing this burg- 
lary, were you? 
Delinquent Yes, your honor. You see, when 
ou've gota chum you never know whether he is 
nOnest or not. 
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Across the Mountains. 


The terrors of a life-and-death struggle with the | 


elements are increased a hundredfold if the 
struggle takes place within sight of help and 
safety. This was the situation of a young man 
named James Gallagher, of Anaconda, Montana, 
who last winter went out on the head-waters of 
Jerry Creek, not far from that city, to prospect for 
minerals. 

He had been at this work for some time with 


two companions, when he decided to return fora | 


little time to Anaconda. From his camp to the 
town across the mountains, by an unbroken trail, 
is thirty miles, whereas to reach Anaconda by the 
travelled road and railway involved a journey of a 
hundred miles. Gallagher was young and strong, 


and against the advice of his companions, he | 


started across the mountains on foot. He expected 
to make the thirty miles between daybreak and 
dark. 

The snow was deeper than he thought, and 
progress was slow. He went on laboriously, and 
when the sun was sinking low in the west he came 
out upon the top of a hill from which he could see 
the city of Anaconda spread out before him. But 
he knew the country well enough to be aware that 
he could not possibly cover the distance that day, 
and that he would have to remain in the hills all 
night. A gorge lay below him, and beyond that 
another hill. 

Young Gallagher descended into the valley, but 
before he could make the ascent of the other hill 
darkness was upon him, and the way could not be 
made out. He had brought but little food, and had 
eaten all of it. 

He gathered wood, built a fire, and spent the 
night comfortably enough before it, eating snow to 
quench his thirst. At daybreak he started out 
again, but he was very hungry, and thirsty too, for 
the snow failed to satisfy his thirst. 

He found the ground here terribly rough. and in 
attempting to hurry over it he fell over a tree 
buried in the snow, and struck his knee-cap so 
severely that he was almost disabled. But he 
floundered on, wearing himself out and seeming to 
make little progress. 

The second day was nearly gone when at last he 
looked out over the brow of Silver Bow cafion, 
through which leads the railroad that runs to 
Anaconda. 

At the bottom of this cafion flowed Silver Bow 
Creek. The young man knew that this stream is 
polluted with the tailings from the smelters of the 
mines at Butte, but he ran down the hill to the 
ereek and drank eagerly of the muddy water. 
Polluted though it was, it gave him strength at 
first, and he started along the track westward. 

Darkness came on, but he trudged along rapidly. 
He had no doubt he was now safe. But suddenly 
a snow-storm set in—a blinding blizzard. And 
now the dirty water that he had taken on an empty 
stomach began to make him sick. The cold 
became intense, and in his weakness it seized 
upon his limbs, so that he could not struggle on. 
He sprawled out on a snowbank to rest. 

As he lay here, half-dazed, and merely wondering 
if he should ever get out alive, he heard a train 
approaching. He rallied his senses and sat up. 
Would the people on the train see him and stop 
for him? The train came on, and he saw that it 
was a freight-train. It was going slowly, too. He 
waved his arms, but could not get up. To shout 
was vain, for the train was making a great deal of 
noise with its up-grade puffing. It passed along 
by him, not slackening at all. A brakeman near 
the rear saw him, and held out his hand. 

“Catch hold and I'll pull you onto the caboose!” 
shouted the brakeman. 

Gallagher tried to do it, but his strength was far 
from being equal to such a feat. The train went 
by, and disappeared in the darkness. Evidently 
he was taken for a tramp who could make his way 
along the track if he wanted to. 

The young man felt that his last chance was 
gone, and that he should soon perish there by the 
track. But again he rallied his strength, got to his 
feet, and staggered on. The frame of a young and 
strong man is capable of many renewed efforts in 
such a strait. 

On and on he crept, through the blinding snow, 
fighting off every inclination to lie down and rest. 
At last he saw the twinkling of lights before him. 
He had come near the village of Mill Creek, where 
there is a slaughter-house and a boarding-house. 
His strength rallied again with the knowledge 
that he was so near help. Soon he left the rail- 
road-track and struck across toward the boarding- 
house. 

But here the snow had drifted heavily. Gallagher 
floundered in a deep drift—could not make his 
weak and benumbed limbs move longer—and sank 
down in the snow. Nor could he rise again with 
his utmost effort. He called weakly. No one 
heard him. Were they all gone to bed in the 
house? No—he could see a light, even through 
the thick snow. But it did him little good. He 
felt his senses going entirely away from him at 
last. He was dying in cold and darkness a few 
steps away from warmth and light. 

By and by some one stepped out of the boarding- 
house for a moment. Gallagher was still calling 
faintly. This person who came out paused at the 
door. Did he hearacry? There was silence, and 
the man was about to turn back into the house, 
when the faint ery came again. He rushed out in 
the direction from which it came, and there he 
found young Gallagher in the snow. 

The young man was dragged into the house. 
Everything to restore him was done, and soon he 
slept, ate, and was completely revived. Next day 
he was taken to the hospital at Anaconda, and in 
a few days was able to go out, though on very sore 
and tender feet. 
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B Tiberal Views on the Bicycle Question 
Right Prices 


on the 
Bicycle in 
Question 


The Hawthorne— wr: 

highest grade that can be, $65. Others, 
good enough for most riders, #45 and Jess. Other 
Bicycles may be as cood as THE HAWTHORNE, none 
can be any better. Our word for that. Do you care 
to pay $25 or $35 more for a “wheel” upon which 
higher praise could not be bestowed justly, than 
to say,“It is as good as “The Hawthorne’ yf 
not, send for our Catalogue * ‘M,” a beautifally 
illustrated and typographically perfect book, that 
tells only of bicycles and cycling sundries, and 
tells all MON them. We’}l mail it free for the 
asking. M' GOMERY WARD & CO. 

mt = as Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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"World's Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 
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aRANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared 
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INVALIDS « CHILDREN; 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 4 
REE RR 
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TRADE-MARK,. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS 

Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 

One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 

10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


2 eee) 


Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 conta. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange Place, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ols at—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Aeeute to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

» 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





ASTHMA. 


Asthma is a term often applied to any of the 
various conditions associated with shortness of 
breath. Properly, however, its use should be 
limited to the true affection of the breathing 
apparatus—bronchial or spasmodic asthma, as it 
is called. 

All authorities, while differing as to the exact 
origin of the disease, agree that in the majority of 
cases there is an accompanying nervous condition. 

The tendency of asthma to run in families, par- 
ticularly in those showing an irritable or unstable 
nervous temperament, has been frequently noticed. 
The attacks may even be associated with neuralgia 
or other nervous disturbances. 

The tenacity of the disease, sometimes beginning 
in early childhood and lasting till old age, is well 
known. Men are more frequently affected than 
women. 

The causes which may excite a paroxysm of 
asthma are as extraordinary as they are numerous. 
Conditions of climate or atmosphere are among 
the most important. Sudden changes of tempera- 
ture or removal to a strange climate will often 
bring on the disease. 

Confinement, especially in a room which is ill 
ventilated or dusty, may be the cause. In some 
persons various odors of flowers or hay will at 
once cause an outbreak. Fright or violent emotion 
of any sort may bring on a paroxysm. Chronic 
cases, in which the attacks occur year after year, 
gradually develop a tendency to the disease, so 
that every fresh cold brings on an attack. 

Particular attention should be paid to the diet 
of asthmatic patients. The heavier meals should 
be taken in the earlier part of the day, so that the 
stomach may be nearly empty before bedtime; 
and as attacks of the disease are often induced by 
flatulency, starchy foods should be prohibited. 

If possible, the sufferer from asthma should seek 
to find a suitable climate, although it is difficult to 
lay down any rules to this end. In general, high 
and dry altitudes are the most beneficial. 
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STRANGE USES FOR FLOWERS. 


A dinner of a bunch of rosebuds would hardly 
be called a feast, and we should most likely be 
inclined to think ourselves trifled with if we were 
asked to dine upon the great glowing blossoms of 
a pumpkin-vine. But,in olden times some of the 
American Indians, notably the Aztecs, esteemed 
these flowers, when properly cooked, a great 
dainty. 

At the present day the natives of many parts of 
India depend for food upon the blossoms of the 
bassia-tree. They do not even need to cook the 
flowers, but make a good meal of them raw, just 
as they gather them up under the trees, from which 
they fall in great quantities during the night. The 
American Druggist describes the blossoms as sweet 


- and sickly in odor and taste. Semetimes they are 


dried in the sun, and are then kept and sold in the 
bazaars as a regular article of diet. 

The trees are so highly esteemed that the threat 
of cutting down their bassia-trees will generally 
bring an unruly tribe to terms. This is hardly to 
be wondered at when it is understood that a single 
tree will yield from two to four hundred pounds of 
flowers. The Parsees cook the flowers, and also 
make sweetmeats of them. 

But after all, we are not quite at liberty to smile 
at the flower-eating propensities of these strange 
peoples. There is one flower afforded by our own 
gardens that finds a place freely upon our tables. 
We are apt to look upon the delicious cauliflower 
as a cabbage, but it is the flower heads and flower 
stalks that we consume in'the cauliflower, and not 
the leaves, as in the case of the cabbage. He who 
eats a cauliflower is a flower-eater as truly as the 
Parsee. 

Nobody would be inclined to deny that smoked 
fish and smoked meat are agreeable varieties in 
our bill of fare, but few, perhaps, would feel ready 
to plead guilty to a taste for smoked flowers. And 
yet, when we give to the clove its well-earned 
place among our flavorings, we are making use of 
a smoked flower-bud. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


The delicate peach-colored buds grow ona small 
evergreen, and are ruthlessly plucked from the | 
ends of the branches before they have had time | 
to expand. Afterward they are dried in the sun, 
and then slightly smoked over a wood fire, to give 
them the brown color we are so familiar with. 


AN OVERAWED HIGHWAYMAN. 


The “hue and ery” was frequently raised in 
England, during the eighteenth century, against | 
highwaymen who infested the public roads, and | 
made even the environs of London unsafe for well- 
to-do travellers. These “knights of the road’ were 
ceremoniously respectful to the persons they 
robbed, after their first greeting, ““Your money or 
your life!”” emphasized by a pistol, and occasion- 
ally they became champions of the distressed. 


One highwayman, named Boulter, who was 
hung in 1778, met a young woman weeping, as he 
was riding on horseback. Learning that her 
distress was caused by the presence of a creditor 
and a bailiff in a neighboring house to take her 
husband to prison for a debt of thirty guineas, the 
highwayman gave her money to pay the debt. 
Then when the creditor came along the road he 
took back the thirty guineas and rode off, much 
pleased with his inexpensive charity. 

On another occasion this same highwayman was 
“bluffed’”’ by an imperious, rough nobleman, who 
was also deaf. Lord O., the nobleman, while 
travelling in his post-chaise, was roused from a 
_— the stopping of the carriage. Seeing aman 
on horseback, pistol in hand, the nobleman angrily 
asked: 

“What do you want?” 

“Money, my lord,” answered the man. 

“What money? Are you the rascal who has just 
awoke me so suddenly?” 

“Be quick, my lord! I’ve no time to lose; hand 
over your purse.” 

e purse! You shall not have it. You carry 
on a fine trade, don’t you?” 

Lord O. then quietly pulled out a full purse, and 
with his finger and thumb deliberately took out 
three guineas, which he handed to the highway- 
man, saying, “There, that’s enough for a scoundrel 
like you. I hope I may live to see you hanged.” 

The robber was so surprised by the nobleman’s 
rough manner and contemptuous indifference that 
he did not insist in his demand of the purse, 
though he had a pistol to enforce it. 


HUNTING A BEAR. 


In his study of birds, Audubon spent much of his 
life with the Indians, and he often joined them in 
their sport. His journal contains accounts of 
many an adventure with his savage friends. The 
bear-hunt which he describes was made near the 
Mississippi, in Arkansas or Missouri. 


I was invited A! three hunters to a bear-hunt. 
A tall, robust, well-shaped fellow assured me that 
we should have some sport that day, for he had 
discovered the haunt of a bear of large size and 
he wanted to meet him face to face. We four 
started to see how the man would fulfil his boast. 

About half a mile from the camp he said he 
perceived the tracks of the bear, though I could 
see nothing; and we rambled on through the cane- 
brake until we came to an immense decayed log, 
in which he said the bear was. 

I saw the man’s eye sparkle with joy. His rusty 
blanket was thrown off his shoulders, and his 
brawny arms swelled with blood as he drew his 
scalping-knife from his belt with a flourish which 
showed that fighting was his delight. 

The hunter told me to climb a small sapling, 
because a bear cannot climb this, while it can go 
up a large tree with the nimbleness of a squirrel. 

e two other Indians seated themselves at the 
entrance, and the hero went in boldly. 

All was silent for a few moments, when he came 
out and said the bear was dead, and I might come 
down. The Indians cut a long vine, went into the 
hollow tree, fastened it to the animal, and with 
their united force dragged the bear out. I really 
thought that this was an exploit. 


MUCH LIKE THE REST. 


A Chinese tramp is a novelty, at least in the 
United States. In fact, the very first one on record 
has lately turned up in Oakland, California. So 
says the San Francisco Chronicle. He was taken 
to the county jail, where he gave his name as Ah 
Lee. 


On being searched by the prison officials for 
stray bits of opium or a Knife, his outer blouse was 
removed. Nothing was found beneath it but a 
shirt. This was taken off, and revealed another 
shirt. When this was removed a third shirt was 
found, then a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and a seventh. 
The unkempt Mongol grunted when his last gar- 
ment was removed. He said, “Keep him warm.” 

Three pairs of baggy Chinese ntaloons and 
two pairs of socks were required to keep his nether 
limbs warm. 

When asked why he didn’t work, he replied, “No 
job. No likee look. No likee too much trouble.” 





DANGEROUS. 


A contributor to the “Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association” says that when he came to a 
certain place as vicar, he asked whether there 
were any sick to be visited. 


“Oh no, sir,” was the answer. “Nobody is ever 
ill in Berrynarbor. There is an old man, to be 
sure, over ninety, who has taken lately to his bed, 
but there haint much the matter with him that [ 
Mn thonght to If 

= oug’ myself,” added the vicar, “of the 
story of the Scotchman who said to his doctor: 

“*Ye pu’ a vara long face, doctor. D’ye think 
I’m dangerously mL. 

“*Na, na,’ was the reply. ‘I don’t think ye’re 
dangerously ill, but I think ye’re dangerously od? ™ 


A YANKEE “ JINGO.” 


The English language is capable of many queer 
twists and turns. An American and an English- 
man were once discussing the history of their 
respective countries. The American boasted that 
his people had repeatedly beaten the English in war. 

“What! The English beaten? I would have 
you understand, sir, that the English are the cream 
of all the fighters in the world!” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Whipped cream, then, I guess!” said the 
Yankee. 


“PROFESSOR,” said a graduate, trying to be 
poe a parting. “I am indebted to you for all I 
now.” “Pray do not mention such a trifle,” was 





the reply.— Tid-Bits. 


COMPANION. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita-| 4&4 RAPID 3s TIRE M E N DER. 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
0 ¢) Quick, Sure, Easy. 


Needs no strength or special 

skill; a lady or child can 

operate. Single or double tube tires 

repaired. Time one tothree minutes. 

Uses either patch or plug. If your 

dealer has none, send for circular or 
enclose $1.00 for complete outfit to 
LEE & CO., 1424 Monadnock, Chicago. 
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WALTER BAKER & 60, wn. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


APRIL 2, 1896. 











THE BEST! KENT’S NEW MANUAL FOR YOUNG MEN, 
sEvery Boy_Should Have a Copy, 

A sure guide to success. Endorsed by the press and 

leading educators everywhere. Only a #1.00, post-paid. 

ye + KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Lowa. 

“It is WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.’ So Say All. | 


“Do Not Stammer” 


JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., is endorsed by 


Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, Ex-Postmaster-Gen'l, Phila. 
BISHOP Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila. 
PROF. HORATIO C. Woop, M.D., LL. D., and 
PROF. HARRISON ALLEN, M.D., University of Pa. 
Send for 54-page Pamphlet to 
1038 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 


Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 
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On a good (the best) skirt binding 


as strenuously as on a good cloth for 





STVOIN3SHO ON 


the skirt. 
Ask for (and take no other) the 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 







owe” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
we will. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade-Mark, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
=e ee e @ sea 2 ee 2 28 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, to 
the S. H.,& M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name “ Riverside’’ or “ Royal’? engraved 
on the plates, and always the word ‘*Waltham.”’ 
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For Voice Accompaniment 





No Piano can equal the 
wonderful resources of the 


Crown 
Piano. 


Its four pedals enable the 
do to use it as a perfect 
iano, as a practice Clavier, 
and besides give the power 
through the CROWN Or- 
chestral Attachment to ob- 
tain the tones and effects 
of the Harp, Zither, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin, etc., as | 
independent instruments 
or as individual accompani- 
ment to the Piano or Voice. 
This great additional value without increasing the selling price makes the CROWN 
Piano to-day the most popular American Piano. It gives the most for the money. 
Fourteen Hundred CROWN Pianos and Organs were sold during the World’s 
Fair, and Four Medals and Diplomas of Highest Honor were awarded them. 
Our Catalogue giving full information mailed free. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Washington Boul. and Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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) Readers of THE COMPANION who wish to test those remarkable and refreshing qual- 


) ities which have made SOZODONT for half a century the most popular of all dentifrices 
j will receive a sample of the liquid (including a sample of Sozoderma Soap) by mail, 
} 


ee 


provided they mention The Companion, and also state: (1) the name and address of 
their Druggist, and (2) whether he keeps Sozodont in stock. Address the Proprietors 
} of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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During the past three years more Bicycle Races have 
been won on Palmer Tires than on all other makes. 


OOOO O88 ® 


Upon the Bicycle Tire the success of the race, the 
pleasure and comfort 
of the ride and 
the durability 
of the wheel 

depend... 


a 


Fast Riders, 
Experienced 
Riders, Thought- 
ful Riders give pref- 


ee a 


Palmer 
Tires 


over all other pneumatics. 
Fe 
The enormous demand for Palmer Tires 
has come from their merit alone. They are 
found only on High-Grade Bicycles. 
Palmer Tires 


derive their value from the superior 
quality of the Palmer Fabric, which 
is patented, 
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Palmer Pneumatic Tire Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOR OOOD 
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THE NATIONS FAVORITE 





«An American Instrument of American Invention.”’ 


The AUTOHARP 


is a thoroughly musical instrument in its entire range of styles, ‘“The musical possi- 
bilities of which are unlimited,’’ as the World’s Fair Commission said, referring to 
the Autoharp in its fullest scope. 

Autoharp Style No. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most popular of all. 
It has seven chord-bars, permitting modulations enough to play most any piece of pop- 
ular music. Instruction book, music and fittings go with each instrument. Price $7.50. 


Easy to Play. Easy to Buy. 


To the beginner—young or old—the Autoharp is the fascinating medium for 


developing a taste and love for music. 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
price. Full satisfaction guaranteed. Write for our beautifully illustrated story, 
‘*How the Autoharp Captured the Family,’’ also Catalogue, sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, Dolge Bidg., New York. 
Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 
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CRESCENTS 


















The Manufacturers invite all “SKY \ynier 


those who are considering the 


purchase of a Bicycle to inspect 
the Crescent line before buying. 


*sF 
We have the most complete line 


For Racing. 
For Every-Day Use. 
For Young and Old. | 


Every Crescent Bicycle is our advertisement. 








*eF 


“Did you ever know the owner 
of a Crescent lacking in enthusiasm 
ie (ie ee. 4 6 » » 3 











Unapproached 
Popularity. 


Reliable Agents wanted where 
Wwe are not now represented. . 


*sF 
Crescent Art Catalogue 
Sent on Application. 
*tsF 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory : Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office : 36 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Bicycle Perfection 


is represented in the Monarch. All the 
bicycle goodness that the best bicycle- 
makers know is incorporated in this 
king of wheels. No chronometer could 
be made with more care, or with greater 
accuracy. Every part of the 


Monarch 


is in perfect harmony with all other parts. 
So perfect is the distribution of weight, 
so accurate the adjustment of gear, that 
the Monarch will outspeed, outlast, out- 
rival any wheel on the market to-day. 



























Madein4 models. #80 and #100. For children and adults 
who want a lower-priced wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, #40, #50, 60 and $75. Send for the Monarch book. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., Lake, Halsted & Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 
83 Reade St., New York. 
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STANDARD WORL 
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The Facts 
Are These —= 


HE price of Columbias — $100—is the highest price at which 
any bicycle can be sold to any one who knows values, for 
admittedly there is no better bicycle than the Columbia. 

Experts say there is none so good. This price of $100 is fixed 
and maintained by us. It is a fair price, the lowest at which a 
bicycle of Columbia quality can be made; impossible except with 
our great factories and our great output. Other makers, for the 
effect upon buyers, list their machines at $100 or more, and then 
allow their agents to give such discounts as the purchaser in his 
shrewdness demands. A discount seems a pleasant thing to secure, 
but the next customer will probably get just the same —or better. 
The argument all the while is: “It is just as good as a Columbia.” 


eH se 


Why Should Any One Buy Something 
Said to be “Just as Good” ? 
There Must be a Risk. Why Take It? 


Columbias are the Standard Bicycles of the World, maintained 
in their high excellence by the united watchfulness of the Columbia 
Council of Experts, backed by the scientific experiments of the 
Columbia Department of Tests and a strictness of inspection that 
has never been equalled. “You know you will be satisfied if you 
buy a Columbia” — unequalled, unapproached. % % % & 











Hartford Bicycles are Next Best, 
$80, $60, $50. 


He He 
Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Art Catalogue of Columbia Bicycles, giving full details of 
Columbia and Hartford construction, can be had free by calling upon 
the nearest Columbia agent, or it will be mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 

Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies are in 


almost every city and town. If we are not prop- 
erly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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